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Mr. Bartholdt’s Resolution in Congress. 

On June 28 Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of 
the United States Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, introduced into Congress a concurrent reso- 
lution providing for the appointment of two commis- 
sions, one to study the subject of the method by which 
the judges may be selected for the proposed perma- 
nent international court of arbitral justice, the other 
to consider the problem of limitation of armaments. 
Each commission is to consist of three members 
whose salaries are to be $7,500 a year each while they 
are engaged in the service. The President is re- 
quested by the resolution to ask all the powers rep- 
resented at the second Hague Conference to take 
similar action, the purpose of the resolution being to 
secure the creation of competent international com- 
missions to study these important subjects which were 
remitted to the governments by the second Hague 
Conference. 

Mr. Bartholdt’s resolution ought to be, and we be- 
lieve will be, promptly adopted by both Houses of 
Congress. There is no time to lose. Two years 
will have passed in October since the second Hague 
Conference adjourned, and in about five or six years 
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the third Conference will assemble. The second 
Conference voted unanimously for the principle of a 
permanent International Court of Justice, and dis- 
agreed only on the manner in which the judges should 
be selected. This point they referred to the govern- 
ments at home for determination. On the matter of 
limitation of expenditures on armaments the Confer- 
ence took no practical action. It did, however, recog- 
nize the seriousness of the problem, and passed a 
resolution declaring that “it is eminently desirable 
that the governments should resume the serious ex- 
amination of this question.” 

It is high time that this serious examination should 
begin, if the third Hague Conference is to be ina 
position to do anything effective toward the solution 
of the problem. No practical study has yet been 
made of the subject. Nor do we believe that any 
consideration of it by private commissions, such as 
that already created in this country in accordance 
with a recommendation of the International Peace 
Congress, can ever meet the requirements of the case. 
Such commissions may do something to prepare the 
way, but only the governments themselves are in a 
position to create and adequately finance the machin- 
ery for the full investigation of the matter. They 
can do it, and the second Hague Conference has made 
it their imperative duty to do it. 

There is no doubt that Congress and the President 
will have the hearty support of the country in gen- 
eral in whatever practical steps they may take in the 
direction marked out in Mr. Bartholdt’s resolution. 
The public demand has already become very wide- 
spread and strong that arrest of the present rivalry 
in armaments shall be effected at the earliest practic- 
able moment. Resolutions to this effect are being 
adopted with great unanimity everywhere throughout 
the country, at all sorts of gatherings. No other 
question is so constantly in men’s minds and upon 
their lips. The great deficit in the national treasury, 
coupled with the enormous increase of tbe naval 
budget, now $136,090,000 for the coming twelve 
months, speaks a language which the people easily 
understand, and which designing jingoes and naval 
promoters cannot explain away. The plea that great 
armaments are necessary to preserve the peace of the 
world has lost its charm to the common ear. What 
the people know is that the greater the armaments 
the worse the alarms of war, as well as the heavier 
the burdens they have to bear. 


The time has come for action. If Congress has a 
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heart the welfare of the people and the honor of the 
nation, it will not let the present special session close 
until it has authorized and instructed the President 
to act, as he is certainly strongly inclined personally 
todo. The step which Mr. Bartholdt suggests once 
taken, and the two commissions appointed, the other 
nations will eagerly follow our government’s lead. 
They are, many of them, waiting and longing for the 
word to be spoken at Washington. 


<--> 


Edward Everett Hale. 


Dr. Hale, who died on June 9 at the ripe age of 
eighty-seven, had been for many years one of the 
most conspicuous figures connected with the arbitra- 
tion and peace movement in America. It is only of 
this phase of his life that we can speak. Other 
journals must recite the story of his work as a 
preacher, an author and a philanthropist. For Dr. 
Hale was prominent in more lines of service than 
perhaps any other man of his time. 

From the time when the first Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration was held in 
1895, Dr. Hale attended and took a leading part in 
the Mohonk meetings till about two years ago, when 
his declining strength compelled him to forego attend- 
ance. His appearance in the speaker's place at these 
meetings was always the occasion of enthusiastic and 
prolonged applause. So it was at the Washington 
National Arbitration Conferences of 1896 and 1904, 
in both of which he figured conspicuously. 

The one theme ubout which Dr. Hale’s thought 
and speech centred was that of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal. Many years before the Mohonk 
Yonferences began he had already begun to discuss 
the subject in sermons, addresses and magazine 
articles. His work in this direction seems to have 
sprung from his intense patriotism. Our union of 
States in the national government he considered one 
of the most extraordinary accomplishments of history. 
The United States was to him, therefore, the greatest 
peace society in the world, and the National Supreme 
Court the greatest agency for peace within our wide 
domain. Over and over again in his speeches and 
articles he used this illustration, and urged that this 
great example must be followed by the nations of the 
world if they wished to establish peace among them- 
selves on enduring foundations. Those who heard 
him in the earlier Mohonk Conferences, from 1895 to 
1898, will never forget the strength, the impressive- 
ness and the humorousness of his words as he sounded 
out the great phrase, ‘a permanent international tri- 
bunal.” It will eaist, he said in substance, and by and 
by some two nations will refer a dispute, no matter 
how unimportant, to it, and then the august tribunal 
will have started on its wonderful career of promot- 
ing justice and preserving peace among the nations. 
How closely the subsequent history made by the 
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Hague Conferences and related events has followed 
the line of his prophecy hardly needs to be pointed out. 

When the Czar of Russia issued his famous Rescript 
in August, 1898, calling for a conference of the gov- 
ernments to try to find relief from the burdens of the 
great armaments, following it with a second Rescript 
a little later, placing the subject of arbitration upon 
the program, Dr. Hale was greatly stirred. He felt 
that the moment had come for a supreme effort for 
the establishment of the great tribunal for which he 
had already for years been pleading. He threw him- 
self, like a young reformer, into a campaign to arouse 
the public to make the forthcoming Conference a 
great success. In the spring of 1899 he initiated a 
series of great noon meetings in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, under the name of the Peace Crusade. He 
superintended the editing and publishing, in con- 
nection therewith, of a paper under the same title, 
The Peace Crusade, which he kept up till the first 
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Hague Conference was closed. In this way he ex- 
erted a powerful influence, not only in Boston and 
New England, but in other parts of the land. 

The columns of Lend a Hand, the organ of his 
Lend a Hand Societies, he devoted to the same end, 
and afterwards continued to do this to the end of his 
life. Dr. Hale also went up and down the country, 
addressing all sorts of societies and public meetings 
in the interests of the Conference called by the Czar. 
He met in many places much skepticism as to any 
good coming from the Conference. But this he 


always met with an optimism as cheerful and ready- 
witted as it was serious and earnest. 
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When the Conference was over Dr. Hale was one 
of the first to see the immense value of what it had 
accomplished, imperfect as it was, and some of his 
finest, keenest utterances were in defense of the 
work of the Conference against the pessimists and 
«croakers,” as he styled them, who saw in it nothing 
but a ridiculous farce. His service in interpreting 
the meaning of the Hague Conference continued up 
to and through the second Hague Conference, of 
whose important results he was one of the most far- 
seeing interpreters. 

Lately Dr. Hale had been one of the most out- 
spoken opponents of the big navy policy recently 
taken up by our government. This he considered 
most un-American, unwise and dangerous. He be- 
lieved that, if persisted in, it would bring us down 
to the level of the old military powers and greatly 
weaken our nation’s influence on the life and progress 
of the world in democracy and democratic institutions. 
His life at Washington, as Chaplain of the Senate, 
had revealed to him more fully than he had known 
before the real nature of the big navy program and 
some of the peculiar influences that were behind it. 
Just before he passed away he was, as we learn from 
a recent letter written by him, on the point of writing 
an article to say that, as he believed, the three or four 
shipbuilding firms in America, those in England and 
those in Germany, ten or a dozen great firms in all, 
maintained lobbies at the capitals of their countries, 
keeping each an accomplished man in touch with the 
national legislators and the governments, “to talk 
up this tomfoolery ” of naval increase. It was through 
these professional lobbies, he had come to believe, that 
much of the big-navy mischief was being accomplished. 
This fact he was anxious to lay before the people, 
that they might be able to defeat the machinations of 
the great vested interests, which were for selfish ends 
seeking to saddle ever greater burdens upon the masses. 
We cannot, of course, say what he would have done 
in this direction had his life not been cut short. 

If there was any defect in Dr. Hale’s philosophy 
of peace it was that he did not apparently have an 
adequate conception of the moral horrors and loath- 
someness of war. Indeed, he seems never to have 
approached the subject from the ethical point of view. 
Justice he declared to be a much more important 
thing than peace, and it was because an international 
tribunal seemed to him so much greater an instru- 
ment of justice than war that he made such a strong 
plea for the establishment of a High Court of the 
Nations, and not because he felt that war was an 
iniquitous system and should be gotten out of the 
way. There always seemed to lurk behind his utter- 
ances a belief that war, with all its brutalities and 
inevitable injustices, was nevertheless sometimes a 
legitimate instrument of justice, and this position 
prevented him, as we think, from ever looking deeply 
into the inherent iniquitousness and many-sided im- 
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morality of the whole system of man-killing. He did 
not lay too much stress upon justice, but too little, 
we think, upon that which is deeper even than justice, 
and without which real justice itself can never be 
attained, namely,love, goodwill, forgiveness of offenses, 
and all that group of virtues which are the very roots 
of peace as well as of justice, and which war never 
does and never can produce. War never decides the 
question of justice in a controversy. It only decides 
which is the stronger of the two belligerents. This 
imperfection in Dr. Hale’s thinking led him to con 
done and even uphold war in a way that many of his 
warmest friends greatly regretted. This was par- 
ticularly true in regard to his attitude toward the 
Spanish-American War. 

It is not easy to give any satisfactory reason for 
the fact that Dr. Hale never took any very active 
part in the work of the peace societies or in the work 
of the international peace congresses. Aside from 
the Boston Congress in 1904, he seems never to have 
attended any international peace congress, either of 
the first series of sixty years ago or of the modern 
series, which began in 1889. Much of the work of 
the peace societies he considered to be academic and 
sentimental, and not directed to any practical end. 
This was a somewhat curious position to be taken by 
a great idealist like Dr. Hale, who in other directions 
estimated the moral value of ideals as greatly as any 
man ever did. However, in his later days Dr. Hale 
evidently grew into much deeper sympathy with the 
peace societies and the work of the peace congresses 
than was the case with him two or three decades ago. 

He was essentially a humanitarian, and though he 
never got entirely free from certain traditional notions 
about the righteousness of war, and though his in- 
tense patriotism sometimes seemed to blur his vision 
as to the faults of his country, yet his deep humane 
impulses led him more and more into fellowship with 
all those who sincerely strove in whatever way to 
educate the people to higher notions of the relations 
of men and of nations to one another, and to bring 
all countries and all races to an abiding fellowship 
and peace. 

He had an essentially clear and powerful concep- 
tion of the function of courts in the attainment of 
justice, and of the immense superiority of the judicial 
system over force in this direction. On this point 
he concentrated all his energies, and thus in a practi- 
cal way he contributed more than most peace workers 
have ever done toward that legislative and judicial 
organization of international relations which will by 
and by leave no place for public war. 


<->» - ___—_ 


Emperor William, at a dinner at Hamburg, after bis 
meeting with Czar Nicholas, said that they had agreed 
that their meeting was to be regarded as a vigorous re- 
enforcement of the cause of peace. 
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The Casablanca Arbitration. 


The decision of the Casablanca case between France 
and Germany marks another stage of progress in arbitral 
This case arose September 25, 1908, when six 
foreigners, deserters from the French Foreign Legion in 
Morocco, who were seeking to get home under the direc- 
tion of the German Consul, were forcibly taken from the 
Consul’s charge by French soldiers, by whom also the 
native guards of the German consulate were ill treated. 

The incident resulted in feelings of outraged national 
dignity, and in friction between the State Departments 
of both countries. But, instead of making war over it, 
their great leaders, true to the spirit of the Hague Con- 
ferences and to modern internationalism, agreed to make 
it a subject for arbitration, with the understanding that 
the nation which should be found in the wrong should 
apologize to the other, a thing which would have been 
entirely impossible to the France and Germany of a 
decade ago. 

The articles of agreement to arbitrate the dispute were 
drawn up by Dr. Kriege and Prof. Louis Renault, legal 
advisers of the two countries, men well-known in con- 
nection with the second Hague Conference, with the pro- 
ceedings and ideals of which they are familiar. Though 
the case is called an arbitration, the articles of submission 
provided for methods that are also associated with an 
International Commission of Inquiry, from which, in 
some respects, it is difficult to distinguish the tribunal. 
The tribunal was accordingly empowered not only to 
find the law and the facts in the case, but to fix respon- 
sibility for the wrong done, and was authorized to dele- 
gate one or more of its members to go wherever it should 
be necessary to seek information. Four arbitrators, two 
appointed by each side, were authorized to choose an 
umpire; all members of the tribunal were taken from 
the panel of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. The 
judges were Dr. Kriege and Mr. Fusinato for Germany, 
and Professor Renault and Sir Edward Fry for France; 
the umpire was Knut Hjalma von Harmmarskjold, a noted 
diplomatist, formerly Minister of Justice in Sweden. 

The decision of the arbitrators, rendered May 22, is 
given in substance by an Associated Press dispatch as 
follows : 


justice. 


“ While not placing the blame definitely upon either 
France or Germany, the court censures the representa- 
tives uf each nation in several particulars. It declares 
that the secretary of the German consulate at Casablanca 
wrongfully endeavored to bring about the embarkation 
on a German steamship of deserters from the French 
Foreign Legion who were not of German nationality, and 
adds that the consulate had even no right to protect 
deserters who were of German nationality, and that the 
Consul committed an error in signing their safe-conduct. 

“ Nevertheless,” the decision continues, “ the German 
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consular officials were not guilty of an intentional fault. 

“The court states that the French military authorities 
were wrong in not respecting the de facto protection 
exercised by the German consulate. The circumstances 
did not justify the French soldiers in threatening the 
consular agents with revolvers, nor in their ill-treatment 
of the Moroccan troops attached to the German consulate. 

“ The court concludes with the statement that it is un- 
necessary to deal with the other claims of the litigants.” 

The decision meets with the requirements of the agree- 
ment, which, as we have seen, directed the arbitrators to 
ascertain the facts and the law of the case and to fix 
responsibility for the blame. The advance to be recorded 
in this connection is similar to that made in the Dogger 
Bank incident. In that case it will be remembered that 
Russia and England authorized their commission to fix 
the blame, a power which later the second Hague Con- 
ference, owing to the jealousy of the smaller nations for 
their sovereignty, refused to put into its articles on 
international commissions, Germany and France, there- 
fore, stand in the front rank with Great Britain and 
Russia, all of them great nations, in their willingness 
to trust their interests to a judicial body, even though the 
result of its deliberations might be unsatisfactory to them. 
Taking proper advantage of its authority in this particular, 
the tribunal on the Casablanca incident speaks plainly 
of the mistakes made by the representatives of France 
and Germany in Morocco. It will be observed that 
the decision, although it criticises the officials, attaches 
blame to neither nation asa whole. The decision, there- 
fore, though perfectly candid, humiliates neither nation 
nor gives cause for either to reject the system of arbi- 
tration as a means of seeking information and justice. 
Rather both sides have honored themselves, each other 
and the world, by letting a tribunal of wise men judge 
their conduct instead of judging it for themselves by an 
appeal to the brutish and unreasoning sword. 

It is, moreover, a salutary thing that these nations, 
with their millions of innocent peoples, should not have 
to suffer because of the indiscretions of their officials, 
who alone in such questions as the Casablanca incident 
raised are in error, and whose blame may be easily 
ascertained without involving loss of life or property. 
From this point of view the problem of guarding national 
honor, a thing that some sensitive statesmen hold up as a 
bar to the practice of arbitration, is considerably simplified. 
The mistakes of a few individuals should not be allowed 
to compromise national honor and be the cause of war. 

The decision also points out certain rules of law which 
Consuls may profitably observe in the future. It declares 
in effect that a Consul has no right, even by so much as 
signing a safe-conduct, to rescue deserters from the police 
of a nation from whose military service they wish to es- 
cape, and that this law applies even though the deserters 
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are citizens of the Consul’s own country, which, how- 
ever, in this case some of them were not. Another point 
made by the decision that is quite in harmony with this 
rule is, that the de facto protection of a consulate must be 
respected. If a Consul wrongly protects refugees, the 
nation demanding them must not take them from his 
custody by force. This implies that there is a better, a 
legal way to secure them, through peaceful action, diplo- 
matic or otherwise. ‘The further criticism by the court 
that the French soldiers were in the wrong in mistreating 
the Moroccan guards of the German consulate is also 
wholesome. This means that brandishing revolvers at 
consular officers and their attendants, like the military 
methods so frequently used in the past, will become less 
fashionable and heroic in the light of the good sense and 
the law laid down by the tribunal of The Hague. 


Se 


Editorial Notes. 


The following have been appointed dele- 
gates of the American Peace Society to the 
eighteenth International Peace Congress, 
which meets at Stockholm August 29 to September 5: 
Miss S. J. Allen, Moorestown, N. J.; Prof. C. F. Carl- 
bert, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kas.; Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein, Boston; Miss Susan W. Janney, Philadelphia ; 
Miss Mabel H. Kingsbury, Woonsocket, R. I.; Miss 
Mary R. Kingsbury, Woonsocket, R. I.; Edwin D 
Mead, Boston; Lucia Ames Mead, Boston; Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, Boston. The appointment of others is in 
contemplation as soon as it is known whether they can 
go. Delegates will also go from other peace societies 
and organizations interested in the peace movement. It 
is most important that a very large delegation of workers 
go from the United States. The Scandinavian workers, 
who have done a very great service in the advancement 
of the peace cause, are most anxious that our country be 
strongly represented. The leaders of the Stockholm 
Committee on Organization write that while they cannot 
hope to equal the elaborate hospitality extended by the 
British government and the London peace workers to 
the Congress last year, yet they are planning to do their 
utmost to make the eighteenth International Peace Con- 
gress a great success and a most pleasant and agreeable 
occasion to all the delegates from abroad. They will 
have the cordial codperation of the King and the gov- 
ernment. Those who have ever enjoyed Scandinavian 
hospitality know that this pledge means something 
whole-hearted and particularly delightful. The natural 
beauties of Sweden also are extraordinarily attractive, 
and we urge all friends of the cause who are going to 
Europe this summer, even for rest and pleasure, to make 
it in their way to be at Stockholm during the days of the 
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Congress, August 29 to September 5. The special rates 
for rooms at the hotels are very moderate, and free 
hospitality in families will be offered to a considerable 
number of the foreign delegates. The meetings of the 
Congress will be held in the Palace of the Nobility, as 
we have heretofore announced. All organizations which 
expect to be represented should send the names of their 
delegates at once to the Secretary, Waldemar Langlet, 
6 Listmakaregatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 





Late in May a party of the civic author- 


Berlin ities of Berlin, including Dr. Martin Kirsch- 
City Fathers ° ” ’ 
ming cteoealy ner, the chief burgomaster, Dr. Georg 


Reicke, the burgomaster, and Privy Coun- 
cillor of Justice Oskar Cassell, went to London to be 
the guests for a week of the City Corporation, London 
entertained her visitors with her usual hospitality ; there 
was a procession through the streets in their honor ; pub- 
lic dinners were given them, and they were received by 
King Edward at Buckingham Palace. Nothing was 
omitted by the King and local officials to show their 
sincere regard for the German nation and the desire of 
the British public to maintain the traditional relations 
of friendship between the two kindred peoples. Speak- 
ing of the visit with a correspondent of Reuters’ News 
Agency, Chief Burgomaster Kirschner said : 

“It is the deepest and dearest wish of our people that 
any clouds believed to be existing should be dispersed. 
Some of the newspaper views of Anglo-German relations 
I can only describe as fantastic. For instance, take the 
recent airships, which will surely only frighten unreason- 
able beings. Three years ago I declared that I knew of 
no German of common sense who entertained feelings of 
hostility towards England. I can only repeat the same 
thing to-day, but with increased emphasis. The attempts 
to sow discord between us are nothing short of a crime 
against our common humanity. We are surprised at 
what we see stated about our naval program. Surely no 
reasonable person can think this is intended as a menace 
to Great Britain. Let me again assure you that Ger- 
many desires nothing but the closest political and com- 
mercial relations with the empire ruled over by the noble 
uncle of our beloved Emperor.” 

This declarationof friendship bya distinguished German 
citizen, an official who, during recent receptions to British 
delegates in Berlin, has spoken strongly for peace, agrees 
perfectly with the tenor of all the dispatches which show 
the state of German national feeling towards England. 
Only one more thing now can be desired, and this is 
suggested by the last part of this admirable interview. 
It is that Germany, as well as Great Britain, should not 
further enlarge her naval program. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it might be reasonable for Germany to say 
that she is enlarging her navy simply to protect her 
expanding commerce, and not as a menace to Great 
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Britain. But now that England is excited, it would be 
much wiser for her to stop where she is in her naval 
development in order to give better evidence than even 
genuine expressions of friendship that she has no war- 
like intentions against her neighbor. Enough has already 
been said to show how both nations feel. Something 
more should be done to allay the present excitement 
created by the increase of armaments, and putto rest the 
lingering suspicions of intended war. Whichever of the 
two nations does this first, or initiates an effort at an 
agreement for mutual limitation of armaments, will have 
honored itself in the highest degree. 





Some good seems to come sometimes 
from talk of war. The exaggerations of 
insane alarmists and the defiance of noisy 
jingoes set level-headed people to thinking as never be- 
fore of the ties that bind nations together, rather than of 
the causes which tend to draw them apart, causes which 
finally come to nothing but baseless suspicion, of which 
all decent people are ashamed. The other day, when a 
party of official visitors from the municipalities of Man- 
chester and Salford that was making a tour of Germany 
was welcomed in the Municipal Theatre by the mayor of 
Cologne, it was made apparent that England had no 
reason to fear Germany, but every reason to regard her 
asafriend. The point brought out by the speech was 
that commerce is a bond of peace between the two na- 
tions. “The mayor,” says a dispatch, “dwelt on the 
common origin, similarity of character and scientific and 
industrial codperation of the two great peoples, on the 
sincere desire of all hard-working and cultivated Ger- 
mans to cement between nation and nation the friendship 
which they all feel for Englishmen individually. It was 
deplorable, he added, to think that there were men in 
the world who did not regard with horror the idea that 
these two peace-loving kindred peoples, who have more 
business relations with each other than any other peoples, 
might ever change that friendship into reciprocal mas- 
sacre and destruction. The visit of the Manchester Cor- 
poration in the eyes of his fellow-citizens was more than 
a mere exchange of courtesies. It afforded them an 
opportunity of refuting the criminal falsehoods circulated 
about German feelings for England.” It looks now as 
if the suspicions which have prevailed to a large extent 
in England, and to some extent in Germany, of the hos- 
tile intentions of those nations toward each other may, 
through the influence of international visitation and dis- 
covery of the real state of public feeling in both coun- 
tries, give place to a spirit of accord such as will do both 
these peoples great honor and give assurance of peace to 
the rest of the world. 


Anglo-German 
Commerce. 


The visit of a party of more than one 
British hundred and thirty German clergymen to 
Clergymen , 
Visit Germany. England will be remembered as one of the 
most encouraging events in the history of 
international hospitality last year. Mr. Joseph Allen 
Baker, M. P.,who initiated the visit of these German 
clergymen, has also taken the lead in bringing about this 
year a return visit of British clergymen. This took place 
in June. About sixty clergymen and a few laymen of al! 
denominations,Church of England, Roman Catholics, Free 
Church, Unitarians and Friends, as well as delegates 
from the universities and colleges, left Dover June 9 on the 
Hamburg-American steam yacht “ Meteor,” in charge of 
a German hospitality committee. On arrival at Ham- 
burg they were entertained by the municipal authorities 
and dignitaries. From June 12 to June 15 they were 
entertained in Berlin and vicinity, being the guests of 
the burgomaster and municipal authorities in Potsdam 
on the 14th. The itinerary of the party included trips 
to Eisenach, the country of Luther, Bielefeld and Bremen, 
where again the guests were entertained by the churches 
and municipal authorities. The party returned home on 
the 19th. While at Potsdam the British guests were 
presented to Emperor William by Sir William E. Gos- 
chen, British ambassador to Germany, who said that they 
came in the interest of peace and goodwill, and already 
felt deeply the kindnesses they had received from their 
German hosts. The Emperor expressed his pleasure in 
seeing the representatives of the Christian churches of 
Great Britain in Germany, and hoped that their visit would 
promote good feelings between the two great kindred 
nations. He closed his audience with them by personally 
talking with twenty of the more prominent men of their 
number. The significance of this visit is the greater 
because, like that of the German clergymen, it brought 
together in the name of international fraternity repre- 
sentatives of various religious bodies whom it has not 
been easy heretofore to unite in a common purpose ; be- 
cause, again, the churches had an opportunity thus to 
show moral leadership in the peace movement, as they 
have been severely criticised for not doing in the past ; 
and because of the tension of national feeling between 
the more excitable groups of people in each of the two 
countries, the strain of which was unusually great at the 
time when these men undertook their fraternal pilgrim- 
age. This visit will, we think, do much to relieve this 
unfortunate tension. 





“So long as there is a Labor Party in 
the House of Commons, Germany ought 
to know there is a peace party in British 
politics!” This kind of sentiment, uttered by Ramsay 
Macdonald, M. P., in Cologne a few days ago, ought to 
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be repeated by labor men the world over, wherever they 
have parliamentary representation. The speech from 
which these words were taken was made during a visit, 
recently arranged by Mr. Stead, of twenty members of 
the British Labor Party to Germany for the purpose of 
showing friendship and goodwill and for the investigation 
of social and labor conditions in the principal industrial 
centres. The delegation met not only men of their own 
class, but merchants, manufacturers, bankers, public offi- 
cials and members of the Navy League, all of whom were 
found friendly to England and seemed surprised to think 
the English people were suspicious of Germany. At 
Berlin the delegation enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Trades Union Club House, where a large company came 
to offer greeting with hearty cheers. Dr. Fluegge, Privy 
Councillor, welcomed them in a cordial speech in which 
he emphasized the fact that between kindred nations 
real enmity could never prevail. Ata second reception, 
held in the Reichstag, Mr. Macdonald, who had become 
more than ever impressed by the falsity of newspaper 
reports about the situation, showed his contempt for them 
by publicly tearing up a letter, recently published by Sir 
George Doughty in many important London papers, 
which said that Germany’s only reason for not fighting 
was that she was not quite ready for war. At the Rhein- 
gold Restaurant, where the delegates were given a fare- 
well banquet, Mr. Clynes, M. P., said that the members 
of the Labor Party had considered it their duty to go to 
Germany to see the German people for themselves, and 
now they would return to declare from hundreds of plat- 
forms that the stories of Germany’s hostility were false. 
On this occasion the Secretary of State, Baron Von 
Berlepach, who, with the Colonial Secretary and the 
Chief Burgomaster, was present to bid the visitors wel- 
come, deplored the spreading of such false reports as had 
disturbed England, the meaning of which was not under- 
stood in Germany. There were no two nations, he said, 
so allied in mutual culture, family ties and love of lib- 
erty as England and Germany. He trusted that the 
friendship of centuries might continue. Such a frank, 
friendly and dignified speech, made by a man having 
large influence in shaping the foreign policy of Germany, 
and the warm expressions for England everywhere heard, 
ought to put to shame and silence the war-scare mongers 
that have been inciting England to get ready to repel a 
German invasion. The trip of the Labor Party cannot 
fail to help reéstablish confidence in the British mind. 
The Labor Party deserves great credit for its enterprise 
in attempting to put evil rumors to rest. 








The Marquise de Fontenoy, in a recent 
statement published in the New York 
Tribune, gives some most interesting de- 
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tails of the great wars which have been started by trifles. 
The real causes of these wars were not, as the Marquise 
makes clear, the trifles, but the ill feelings and irritation 
which had been aroused by irresponsible politicians and 
certain sections of the press. The world will certainly 
some day be overwhelmed with shame at remembrance 
of the fact that such things as the following were ever 
allowed to result in the furies of conflict and the slaughter 
of men by tens of thousands. The Marquise says : 


“ Most of the great wars of the Old World have been 
started by mere trifles. That between Germany and 
France was brought about by a snappish remark of old 
Emperor William to the French Ambassador, Count 
Benedetti, at Ems, at a moment when it was believed 
that a satisfactory settlement of all differences between 
the two nations had been reached. 

‘ Popular tradition attributes the Turko-Russian War 
to the blow of a Balkan blacksmith’s hammer upon the 
head of an Ottoman tax collector. 

“The famous War of Succession in the eighteenth 
century, which retarded the development of civilization, 
not only of Spain, but also of all Europe, for about a 
hundred years, resulted from a quarrel at the Court of 
Versailles about a glass of water. 

“The most terrible and sanguinary war in the annals 
of China is known by the name of ‘The Teapot War,’ 
and was caused by the smashing of a valuable teapot 
belonging to a member of the reigning family while 
traveling in the northwestern provinces. More than a 
million lives were sacrificed in this conflict. 

“ Two of the minor states of Germany are on historic 
record as having gone to war in the thirteenth century 
to settle the momentous question as to the citizens of 
which monarchy could drink the most beer; while a 
bloody fight between Rome and Naples in the sixteenth 
century arose from a quarrel about a dog. 

“ Possibly the Moors might still be established in Spain 
had it not been for the theft of a Castilian lady’s Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting petticoat by a Moorish dandy, who 
imagined that it would look well on his own person, and 
who was stabbed for his act, his death giving rise to the 
war between the Cross and the Crescent in the Iberian 
peninsula which resulted in the expulsion from Europe 
of the Moorish creators of the Alhambra. 

“The most terrible civil war in Afghanistan, which 
affected the whole of Central Asia, was caused by a petty 
quarrel about a pipe; and scores of other instances could 
be cited to show that when once two nations have been 
brought by specious means to such a condition of bitter- 
ness against one another that they may be described as 
being, in American parlance, ‘on the ragged edge,’ the 
slightest trifle suffices to start the fateful hostilities.” 





Further reports from Buffalo since our 
June issue indicate that there is much gen- 
uine interest in the cause of peace there. 
One hundred and forty-seven members pf the new Peace 
and Arbitration Society have already been enrolled, and 
pledges from forty-seven more have been received. The 
public meeting with which the Society was started was 
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an unusually notable one. In addition to the speakers 
mentioned in our last number, namely, Judge Haight, 
who presided, J. N. Larned, author of many historical 
works, and Secretary Trueblood, an instructive address 
was made by Hon. John B. Olmsted, member of the 
New York State Public Service Commission. The 
meeting was notable also for the splendid audience and 
the fine body of vice-presidents composed of more than 
thirty prominent men of the city, including Mayor Adams, 
who sat on the platform. A gentleman of Buffalo writes 
us that the meeting made a strong impression on the 
community. Large space was given to it in the daily 
press, which from the first lent hearty support to the 
movement. Such a meeting, called by more than nine 
hundred persons, voices a powerful public sentiment, 
and shows, as Mr. Larned expressed it in his speech, an 
abundance of right feeling on the subject only waiting 
for the opportunity to express itself. Among the con- 
siderable number of citizens of Buffalo who worked inde- 
fatigably for the success of the meeting, were Henry P. 
Emmerson, Superintendent of Public Schools, who ren- 
dered valuable assistance by interesting the teachers; 
the clergy of the city, who took strong interest in the 
matter, especially Rt. Rev. Charles H. Colton, Bishop of 
Western New York, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Rev. 
Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, Rev. L. O. Williams, Rev. 
Dr. S. V. V. Holmes, and the Rev. C. J. Davis; and 
particularly the group of earnest ladies who assisted in 
circulating the call for the meeting and in arousing public 
interest in it. The Buffalo Peace and Arbitration So- 
ciety begins its work under the most favorable auspices, 
with J. N. Larned, president; Hon. J. B. Olmsted, chair- 
man Executive Committee ; Frank F. Williams, secretary ; 
and John G. Eppendorf, treasurer. 


News from the Field. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead sailed for Europe on 
the 19th of June. They go under the joint auspices of 
the American Branch of the International Conciliation 
Association (Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president) and 
Mr. Edwin Ginn’s School of Peace. Mr. Mead goes to 
give addresses in some of the European peace centres on 
the history and progress of the peace movement in the 
United States. He will speak in London, in Geneva, 
Leipsic, Berlin, at the Nobel Institute in Christiania and 
at Stockholm. Mr. and Mrs. Mead will attend the 
eighteenth International Peace Congress at Stockholm 
August 29 to September 5, as delegates from the American 
Peace Society and other organizations. Mrs. Mead will 
give a number of addresses, during the trip, on the work 
of women in the peace movement and kindred subjects. 





The International Arbitration League, founded by the 
late Sir William Randal Cremer, which has had its head- 
quarters for many years at 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has 
moved its office to 183 St. Stephen’s House, Victoria 
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Embankment, Westminster Bridge, London, S. W., 
England. The League continues to publish the Ardi- 
trator and to promote the special lines of work in which 
Mr. Cremer was so deeply interested. 


Dr. J. J. Hall, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Fayetteville, N.C., a member of the American Peace 
Society, one of the strongest and most loyal of the peace 
workers in the South, was appointed by Governor Kitchin 
of North Carolina a State delegate to the Chicago Na- 
tional Peace Congress. He was, to his great regret, 
prevented from attending the Congress. Dr. Hall writes: 
“* Reduce and not enlarge the world’s armament’ must 
be our demand. All the horrors of all past wars call for 
it; the overburdened taxpayers of every nation plead 
for it; the success of the peace movement makes it neces- 
sary; and applied Christianity would bring it about.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Michael Chirurg, 532 Warren Chambers, 
Boston, both of whom are warmly interested members 
of the American Peace Society, have made their three- 
year-old son, James Thomas Chirurg, a member of the 
Society.. So far as we know, this is the youngest mem- 
ber that the Society has ever enrolled. Why not enroll 
the children everywhere? Boys are made soldiers often 
before they are five years old by putting into their hands 
tin soldiers, drums, toy pistols, toy swords, and dressing 
them up in baby soldier costumes. That is the way in 
which Napoleon’s mother made him an insatiate war 
fiend. Boys and girls of tender years may easily be made 
lovers of peace and opponents of war and fighting if 
their parents undertake seriously to turn them in this 
direction. This is just as easy as to make them into 
infant warriors. 


At a recent meeting of the Melbourne Branch of the 
Australian Peace Society, the following resolution was 
adopted and ordered to be forwarded to the Prime Min- 
ister: “That this meeting of the Peace Society deeply 
regrets the hostile attitude recently displayed by a sec- 
tion of the community towards the great German nation, 
and the hasty public utterances of a few leading citizens, 
calculated to create a bitter spirit between two great 
peoples which have never been at war with each other, 
which are so closely related to each other, and on whose 
cordial coéperation the peace and progress of the world 
so largely depend. This meeting further congratulates 
the federal government on its courageous efforts to stem 
public passion and panic, and its dignified attitude, worthy 
of the British Empire, during the agitation of the past 
few weeks.” 


In connection with the eighteenth International Peace 
Congress, which is to meet at Stockholm from August 
29 to September 5, a novel and interesting project is 
being worked up by the British peace workers, namely, 
the chartering of a British peace ship to take delegates 
and visitors direct from England to Stockholm, house 
them on board during the Congress, and call on the out- 
ward and homeward journeys at Copenhagen, Chris- 
tiania and some German port, where peace meetings will 
be arranged. The cost will be about twenty-four guineas 
per head for a party of not less than eighty, the trip to 
last nineteen days. For a party of sixty the cost will be 
about twenty-six guineas per person. If any of our 
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American friends wish to join this party, they should send 
word by the 21st inst. to H. S. Perris, 167 St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, London, S. W. Some day perhaps 
the friends of peace may be able to arrange for a cruise 
of sixteen great peace ships around the world, the trip to 
last a year and to include a series of great meetings held 
in all the important port cities of the world. 


The quarterly report for June of the Council of Direc- 
tion of the American Branch of the Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation shows that since the last report the 
Council has published and distributed the following doc- 
uments: “ America and the New Diplomacy,” by James 
Brown Scott (March); “The Delusion of Militarism,” 
by Charles E. Jefferson (April); “Address by Hon. 
Elihu Root” (May); “The United States and China,” 
by Wei-Ching W. Yen (June). The Association has 
also much extended its mailing list by the addition of 
the names of members of some twenty different societies. 


The National Peace Council of Great Britain, a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of all the important 
peace and arbitration organizations of the United King- 
dom, seventeen in number, has removed to new oflices 
at 167 St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, 
Westminster, S. W., London. This is an excellent sit- 
uation, being only one minute’s walk from the Parlia- 
ment Houses. The Council has recently published the 
Report of the London Peace Congress of last summer, 
and is ready to supply copies at five shillings ($1.25) 
net. The postage is twenty cents extra. It is a fine 
volume of four hundred and eighty octavo pages, hand- 
somely illustrated with portraits. Copies may also be 
procured of the American Peace Society. 


The annual meeting of the Berne Peace Bureau will 
be held at Stockholm, Sweden, on the 30th of August, 
at 2.30 P. M., in one of the halls of the Palace of the 
Nobility, in which the eighteenth International Peace 
Congress will be held. The annual meeting will be 
perceded by a meeting, at 2 o’clock, of the Commission, 
or Standing Committee, of the Bureau. 


An association calling itself “ The Peace Mothers of 
the World” was organized at Olalla, Wash., on Sunday, 
May 30. The President is Olivia F. Shepard, the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. L. Green, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Emma E. Rader. We presume that this association 
either is or soon will be affiliated with the State of 
Washington Peace Society recently organized at Seattle 
as a Branch of the American Peace Society. 


Miss Anna B. Eckstein, a member of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society, is for the 
present giving her whole time to the work of the World- 
Petition to the third Hague Conference in behalf of a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration. She writes from 
Toronto that “the World-Petition is going forward with 
big strides.” Several millions of persons have already 
approved the petition. Miss Eckstein sailed for Europe 
on the steamer “George Washington” on July 1. She 
will visit her relatives in Germany, promote the further 
signing of the petition in Europe and attend the Stock- 
holm International Peace Congress. 


The second National Congress of the German Peace 
Societies was held at Stuttgart May 14 to 16. It was 
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participated in by nearly all the leading German peace 
workers, Baron de Neufville, Dr. Quidde, Mr. Fried, Dr. 
Umfrid, and many others. The questions discussed in- 
cluded Franco-German reconciliation, the observance of 
the 18th of May, treaties of obligatory arbitration, the 
teaching of history in the schools, the exchange ef stu- 
dents between different countries, world organization, 
limitation of armaments, etc., all of which were treated 
in the most advanced spirit. 


Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen, leader of the peace 
movement in Denmark, recipient of half the Nobel Peace 
Prize last December, gave his Nobel lecture at Chris- 
tiania on May 18. The Hall of the Nobel Institute, 
where he spoke, was filled with a choice audience, the 
King and several members of the Government being 


present. His subject was, “The Organization of the 
Peace Movement.” 

semmliiiliaatatiineis 

Brevities. 


‘ The report that China has withdrawn ber request 
that the Hsinminton-Fakumen railroad controversy with 
Japan be submitted to the Hague Court has been denied 
by the Japanese legation at Pekin. China holds, it is 
said, that the way is still open for carrying the case to 
The Hague. 


: Negotiations regarding the regulation and admin- 
istration of the Russian railroad zone in Manchuria have 
been begun at Pekin by Mr. Korotovitz, the Russian 
minister, and the Chinese Foreign Board. 


: The city of Cleveland, Ohio, is this year to add 
new laurels to itself. It is to have a sensible Fourth of 
July — without cannon, guns or firecrackers. The great 
fire last summer caused by an explosion of fireworks has 
made the people unwilling to see such a catastrophe 
repeated, and they are reported to be heartily supporting 
the city government in its plan to have a really worthy 
celebration of Independence Day. It is amazing that 
our barbarous and senseless method of keeping this day 
has been allowed to go on so long. Every city in the 
nation ought to follow Cleveland’s example. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce on June 10, Mr. Mahlon N. 
Kline of the Committee on Arbitration, who represented 
the Chamber at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference in 
May, made an extended report of the Mohonk meeting, 
which covers eight pages of the printed minutes. It 
includes the Mobonk platform and a considerable portion 
of Dr. Butler’s opening address, which will thus come to 
the knowledge of thousands of Philadelphia business men. 


—— << ~e 


The Present Anglo-German Situation. 
BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PRESIDENT OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Opening Address as Presiding Officer at the Lake 
Conference on International Arbitration, May 1%, 
Two years ago, when I last had the honor of address- 
ing this Conference as its presiding officer, we were all 
looking forward with confidence and high anticipation 
to the second Hague Conference, then soon to assemble. 
We were much concerned with the program of business 
to be laid before that Conference, and with the forms of 
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agreement or declaration which we hoped would there 
be decided upon. In particular, emphasis was laid upon 
the desire, widely entertained by right thinking men, 
that the second Hague Conference should take the steps 
necessary to build up a truly judicial international tribunal, 
by the side of, or in succession to, the semi-diplomatic tri- 
bunal which had been the fruit of the first Conference at 
The Hague; and that the Conference should, itself, pro- 
vide for its reassembling at stated intervals thereafter, 
without waiting for the specific call or invitation of any 
monarch or national executive. The history of the sec- 
ond Hague Conference is still fresh in our minds. Al- 
though not everything was done that we had hoped for, 
yet, when the cloud of discussion lifted, we could plainly 
see that long steps in advance had been taken, and that 
there was coming to be a more fundamental and _ far- 
reaching agreement among the nations as to what was 
wise and practicable in the steady substitution of the 
rule of justice for the rule of force among men. 

To-day, however, the most optimistic observer of the 
movement of public opinion in the world, and the most 
stoutly convinced advocate of international justice, must 
confess himself perplexed, if not amazed, by some of the 
striking phenomena which meet his view. Expenditure 
for naval armaments is everywhere growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

Edmund Burke said that he did not know the method 
of drawing up an indictment against a whole people; 
but perhaps it may be easier to detect some of the signs 
of emotional insanity than to draw an indictment for 
crime. The storm centre of the world’s weather to-day 
is to be found in the condition of mind of a large portion 
of the English people. The nation which, for genera- 
tions, has contributed so powerfully to the world’s prog- 
ress in all that relates to the spread of the rule of law, 
to the peaceful development of commerce and industry, 
to the advancement of letters and science, and to the 
spread of humanitarian ideas, appears to be possessed 
for the moment — it can only be for the moment — 
with the evil spirit of militarism. It is hard to reconcile 
the excited and exaggerated utterances of responsible 
statesmen in Parliament and on the platform; the loud 
beating of drums and the sounding of alarums in the 
public press, even in that portion of it most given to so- 
briety of judgment; and the flocking of the populace to 
view a tawdry and highly sensational drama of less than 
third-rate importance for the sake of its contribution to 
their mental obsession by hobgoblins and the ghosts of 
national enemies and invaders, with the traditional tem- 
perament of a nation that has acclaimed the work of 
Howard, Wilberforce and Shaftesbury, whose public life 
was so long dominated by the lofty personality of Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone, and of which the real heroes to- 
day are the John Milton and the Charles Darwin whose 
anniversaries are just now celebrated with so much sin- 
cerity and genuine appreciation. 

What has happened? If an opinion may be ventured 
by an observer whose friendliness amounts to real affec- 
tion, and who is in high degree jealous of the repute of 
the English people and of their place in the van of the 
world’s civilization, it is that this lamentable outburst is 
attendant upon a readjustment of relative position and 
importance among the nations of the earth, due to eco- 
nomic and intellectual causes, which readjustment is in- 
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terpreted in England, unconsciously of course, in terms 
of the politics of the first Napoleon rather than in terms 
of the politics of the industrial and intelligent democ- 
racies of the twentieth century. Germany is steadily 
gaining in importance in the world, and England is in 
turn losing some of her long-standing relative primacy. 
The causes are easy to discover, and are in no just sense 
provocative of war or strife. Indeed, it is highly prob- 
able that war, if it should come with all its awful conse- 
quences, would only hasten the change it was entered 
upon to prevent. 

It must not be forgotten that while there has long ex- 
isted in Europe a German people, yet the German nation 
as such is a creation of very recent date. With the 
substantial completion of German political unity after 
the Franco-Prussian war, there began an internal devel- 
opment in Germany even more significant and more far- 
reaching in its effects than that which was called into ex- 
istence by the trumpet voice of Fichte, after the disastrous 
defeat of the Prussian army by Napoleon at Jena, and 
guided by the hands of Stein and Hardenberg. This 
later development has been fundamentally economic and 
educationai in character, and has been directed with 
great skill toward the development of the nation’s for- 
eign commerce, the husbanding of its own natural re- 
sources, and the comfort and health of the masses of its 
rapidly growing population. 

Within a short generation the pressure of German 
competition has been severely felt in the trade and com- 
merce of every part of the world. The two most splen- 
did fleets engaged in the Atlantic carrying trade fly the 
German flag. Along either coast of South America, in 
the waters of China and Japan, in the ports of the Medi- 
terranean and on the trade routes to India and Australia, 
the German flag has become almost as familiar as the 
English. The intensive application of the discoveries of 
theoretical science to industrial processes has made Ger- 
many, in a sense, the world’s chief teacher in its great 
international school of industry and commerce. With 
this over-sea trade expansion has gone the building of a 
German navy. It appears to be the building of this 
navy which has so excited many of the English people. 
For the moment we are not treated to the well-worn 
paradox that the larger a nation’s navy the less likely it 
is to be used in combat and the more certain is the peace 
of the world. The old Adam asserts himself long enough 
to complain, in this case at least, that if a navy is build- 
ing in Germany it must be intended for offensive use ; 
and against whom could ‘the Germans possibly intend to 
use a navy except against England? Their neighbors, 
the French and the Russians, they could readily, and 
with less risk, overrun with their great army. The 
United States is too far away to enter into the problem 
as a factor of any real importance. Therefore, the in- 
ference is drawn that the navy must be intended for an 
attack upon England. It is worth while noting that, on 
this theory, the German navy now building appears to 
be the first of modern navies intended for military uses. 
It alone of all the world’s navies, however large, however 
costly, is not a messenger of peace ! 

One must needs ask, then, what reason is to be found in 
the nature of the German people, in the declarations of 
their responsible rulers, or in the political relations be- 
tween Germany and any other nation, for the belief that 
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the German navy alone, among all modern navies, is build- 
ing for a warlike purpose? Those of us who feel that 
the business of navy-building is being greatly overdone, 
and that it cannot for a moment be reconciled with 
sound public policy, or with the increasingly insistent 
demand for social improvements and reforms, may well 
wish that the German naval program were much more 
restricted than it is. But, waiving that point for the 
moment, what ground is there for the suspicion which 
is so widespread in England against Germany, and for 
the imputation to Germany of evil intentions toward 
England? Speaking for myself, and making full use of 
such opportunities for accurate information as I have 
had, I say with the utmost emphasis, and with entire 
sincerity, that I do not believe there is any ground 
whatever for those suspicions or for those imputations. 
Nor, what is much more important, has adequate ground 
for those suspicions and imputations been given by any 
responsible person. 

Are we to believe, for example, that the whole public 
life in both Germany and England is part of an opera 
bouffe, and that all the public declarations of responsible 
leaders of opinion are meaningless or untrue? Are the 
increasingly numerous international visits of municipal 
officials, of clergymen, of teachers, of trades unionists, of 
newspaper men, as well as the cordial and intimate re- 
ception given them by their hosts, all a sham and a pre- 
tense? Ilave all these men daggers in their hands and 
subtle poisons in their pockets? Are we to assume that 
there is no truth or frankness or decency left in the 
world? Are nations in the twentieth century, and na- 
tions that represent the most in modern civilization at 
that, so lost to shame that they fall upon each other’s 
necks and grasp each other’s hands and swear eternal 
fealty as conditions precedent to making an unannounced 
attack upon each other during a fog? Even the public 
morality of the sixteenth century would have revolted 
at that. The whole idea is too preposterous for words, 
and it is the duty of the thoughtful and sincere friends 
of the English people, in this country and in every coun- 
try, to use every effort to bring them to see the unrea- 
sonableness, to use no stronger term, of the attitude 
toward Germany which they are at present made to 
assume, 

But, says the objector, England is an island nation. 
Unless she commands the sea absolutely her national 
existence is in danger; any strong navy in hands that 
may become unfriendly threatens her safety. Therefore 
she is justified in being suspicious of any nation that 
builds a big navy. That formula has been repeated so 
often that almost everybody believes it. There was a 
time when it was probably and within limits true. One 
cannot but wonder, however, whether it is true any 
longer. In the first place, national existence does not 
now depend upon military and naval force. Italy is 
safe; so are Ilolland and Portugal, Mexico and Canada. 
Then, the possibilities of aerial navigation alone, with 
the resulting power of attacking a population or a fleet 
huddled beneath a cloud of monsters traveling through 
the air and willing to risk their own existence and the 
lives of their occupants for the opportunity to approach 
near enough to enable a vital injury to be inflicted 
upon another people, to say nothing of the enginery of 
electricity, have changed the significance of the word 
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island. Although an island remains, as heretofore, a 
body of land entirely surrounded by water, yet that sur- 
rounding water is no longer to be the only avenue of 
approach to it, its possessions and its inhabitants. Even 
if we speak in the most approved language of militarism 
itself, it is apparent that a fleet a mile wide will not 
long protect England from attack or invasion, or from 
starvation, if the attacking or invading party is in com- 
mand of the full resources of modern science and mo- 
dern industry. But if justice be substituted for force, 
England will always be safe; her achievements for the 
past thousand years have made that certain. 

The greatest present obstacle to the limitation of the 
armaments under the weight of which the world is stag- 
gering toward bankruptcy, the greatest obstacle to car 
rying forward those social and economic reforms for 
which every nation is crying out, that its population may 
be better housed, the public health more completely pro- 
tected, and the burden of unemployment lifted from the 
backs of the wage-earning classes, appears to many to be 
the insistence by England on what it calls the two-power 
naval standard. So long as the British Empire circles 
the globe, and so long as its ships and its goods are to be 
found in every port, the British navy will, by common 
consent, be expected to be much larger and more power- 
ful than that ot any other nation. Neither in France 
nor in Germany nor in Japan nor in America would that 
proposition be disputed. Even the two-power standard 
might not bring poverty and distress and wasteful ex- 
penditure to other nations if naval armaments were lim- 
ited by agreement or were diminishing in strength. But, 
insisted upon in an era of rapidly increasing armaments, 
in this day of Dreadnaughts, the two-power standard 
leals, and must inevitably lead, to huge programs of 
naval construction in every nation where the patriotism 
and good sense of the people do not put a stop to this 
modern form of madness. The practical sense of the 
world is against it; only so-called expert theories are on 
its side. 

Under the prodding of alarmists in Parliament and 
the press, a Liberal ministry has been compelled to say 
that it would propose and support measures for naval 
aggrandizement and expenditure based upon the prin- 
ciple that the fighting strength of the British navy must 
be kept always one-tenth greater than the sum total of 
the fighting strength of the two next most powerful na- 
vies in the world. At first it was even proposed to in- 
clude the navy of the United States in making this 
computation. Later that position was fortunately re- 
treated from. But it will be observed that in computing 
the so-called two-power standard, the English jingoes 
count as contingent enemies the French and the Japan- 
ese, with both of whom their nation is in closest alliance, 
and also the Russians, with whom the English are now 
on terms of cordial friendship. In other words, unless 
all such treaties of alliance and comity are a fraud and a 
sham, these nations at least should be omitted from the 
reckoning. This would leave no important navy save 
that of Germany to be counted in possible opposition. 
For this reason, it is just now alike the interest and the 
highest opportunity for service of America and of the 
world to bring about the substitution of cordial friend- 
ship between England and Germany for the suspicion 
and distrust which so widely prevail. When this is 
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done, a long step toward an international agreement for 
the limitation of armaments will have been taken; new 
progress can then be made in the organization of the world 
on those very principles for which the English them- 
selves have time-long stood, and for whose development 
and application they have made such stupendous sacri- 
fices and performed such herculean service. 

If America were substituted for England, it would be 
difficult to see how any responsible statesman who had 
read the majority and minority reports recently laid be- 
fore Parliament by the Poor Law Commission, could for 
one moment turn aside from the stern duty of national 
protection against economic, educational and social evils 
at home, to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of national pro- 
tection against a non-existent foreign enemy. England 
to-day, in her own interest, needs to know Germany bet- 
ter; to learn from Germany, to study with care her 
schools and universities, her system of workingman’s in- 
surance, of old age pensions, of accident insurance, of 
sanitary and tenement house inspection and reform, and 
all her other great social undertakings, rather than to 
spend time and energy and an impoverished people’s 
money in the vain task of preparing, by monumental 
expenditure and waste, to meet a condition of interna- 
tional enmity which has only an imaginary existence. 
_ It is the plain duty of the friends of both England and 
Germany — and what right-minded man is not the warm 
friend and admirer of both these splendid peoples — to 
exert every possible influence to promote a better under- 
standing of each of these peoples by the other, a fuller 
appreciation of the services of each to modern civiliza- 
tion, and to point out the folly, not to speak of the wick- 
edness, of permitting the seeds of discord to be sown 
between them by any element in the population of 
either. 

I like to think that the real England and the real Ger- 
many found voice on the occasion of a charming inci- 
dent which it was my privilege to witness in September 
of last year. At the close of the impressive meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union, held in Berlin, the Ger- 
man Imperial Chancellor offered the gracious and boun- 
tiful hospitality of his official residence to the hundreds 
of representatives of foreign parliamentary bodies then 
gathered in the German capital. Standing under the 
spreading trees of his own great gardens, surrounded by 
the leaders of German scholarship and of German political 
thought, Prince von Biilow was approached by more than 
two score members of the British Parliament, with Lord 
Weardale at their head. In a few impressive, eloquent 
and low-spoken sentences Lord Weardale expressed to the 
Chancellor what he believed to be the real feeling of Eng- 
land toward Germany, and what he felt should be the 
real relationship to exist between the two governments and 
the two peoples. In words equally cordial and quite as 
eloquent, Prince von Biilow responded to Lord Wear- 
dale with complete sympathy and without reserve. The 
incident made a deep impression upon the small group 
who witnessed it. It was over in a few minutes. It 
received no record in the public press, but in my mem- 
ory it remains as a weighty, and I hope as a final, refu- 
tation of the widespread impression that England and 
Germany are at bottom hostile, and are drifting inevitably 
toward the maelstrom of an armed conflict. What could 
more surely lead to conviction of high crimes and misde- 
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meanors at the bar of history than for two culture- 
peoples, with political and intellectual traditions in their 
entirety unequaled in the world’s history, in this twen- 
tieth century to tear each other to pieces like infuriated 
gladiators in a bloody arena? The very thought is revolt- 
ing, and the mere suggestion of it ought to dismay the 
civilized world. 

The aim of all rational and practicable activity for 
the permanent establishment of the world’s peace and 
for the promotion of justice is and must always be the 
education of the world’s public opinion. Governments, 
however popular and however powerful, have ceased to 
dominate ; everywhere public opinion dominates govern- 
ments. As never before, public opinion is concerning 
itself with the solution of grave economic and social 
questions which must be solved aright if the great 
masses of the world’s population are to share comfort 
and happiness. A nation’s credit means the general 
belief in its ability to pay in the future. That nation 
which persistently turns away from the consideration of 
those economic and social questions upon which the pro- 
ductive power of its population must in last resort depend, 
limits and eventually destroys its own credit. That na- 
tion which insists, in response to cries more or less inar- 
ticulate and to formulas more or less outworn, upon 
spending the treasure taken from its population in taxes 
upon useless and wasteful armaments, hastens its day of 
doom, for it impairs its credit or ultimate borrowing ca- 
pacity in a double way. It not only expends unproduc- 
tively and wastefully vast sums of the nation’s taxes, but 
it substitutes this unproductive and wasteful expenditure 
for an expenditure of equal amount, which might well 
be both productive and uplifting. The alternative to 
press upon the attention of mankind is that of huge 
armaments or social and economic improvement. The 
world cannot have both. There is a limit to man’s ca- 
pacity to yield up taxes for public use. Economic con- 
sumption is now heavily taxed everywhere. Accumulated 
wealth is being sought out in its hiding places, and is 
constantly being loaded with a heavier burden. All 
this cannot go on forever. The world must choose be- 
tween pinning its faith to the symbols of a splendid 
barbarism and devoting its energies to the tasks of an 
enlightened civilization. 

Despite everything, the political organization of the 
world in the interest of peace and justice proceeds apace. 
The movement is as sure as that of an Alpine glacier, 
and it has now become much more easily perceptible. 

There is to be established at The Hague beyond any 
question, either by the next Hague Conference or before 
it convenes by the leading nations of the world, acting 
along the lines of the principles adopted at the second 
Hague Conference two years ago, a high court of inter- 
national justice. It is as clearly indicated as anything 
can be that that court is to become the supreme court 
of the nations of the world. 

The Interparliamentary Union, which has within a 
few weeks adopted a permanent form of organization, 
and chosen a permanent secretary, whose headquarters 
are to be in the Peace Palace at The Hague itself,— an 
occurrence of the greatest public importance, which has, 
to my knowledge, received absolutely no mention in the 
press,— now attracts to ils membership representatives 
of almost every parliamentary body in existence. At 
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the last meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, held 
in Berlin, the Parliament of Japan, the Russian Duma, 
and the newly-organized Turkish Parliament, were all 
represented. By their side sat impressive delegations 
from the Parliaments of England, of France, of Ger- 
many, of Austria-Hungary, of Italy, of Belgium, of The 
Netherlands and of the Scandinavian nations, as well as 
eight or ten representatives of the American Congress. 
In this Interparliamentary Union, which has now passed 
through its preliminary or experimental stage, lies the 
germ of a coming federation of the world’s legislatures 
which will be established in the near future, and whose 
powers and functions, if not precisely defined at first, will 
grow naturally from consultative to that authority of 
which wisdom and justice can never be divested. Each 
year that the representatives of a national parliament sit 
side by side with the representatives of the parliaments 
of other nations, look their colleagues in the face and 
discuss with them freely and frankly important matters 
of international concern, it will become more difficult for 
them to go back and vote a declaration of war against 
the men from whose consultation room they have but just 
come. Among honest men familiarity breeds confidence, 
not contempt. 

Where, then, in this coming political organization of 
the world, is the international executive power to be 
found? Granting that we have at The Hague an inter- 
national court; granting that we have sitting, now at 
one national capital and now at another, what may be 
called a consultative international parliament, in what 
direction is the executive authority to be looked for? 
The answer to this vitally important question has been 
indicated by no less an authority than Senator Root, in 
his address before the American Society of International 
Law, more than a year ago. Mr. Root then referred to 
the fact that because there is an apparent absence of 
sanction for the enforcement of the rules of interna- 
tional law, great authorities have denied that those rules 
are entitled to be classed as law at all. He pointed out 
that this apparent inability to execute in the field of in- 
ternational politics a rule agreed upon as law, seems to 
many minds to render quite futile the further discussion 
of the political organization of the world. Mr. Root, 
however, had too practical as well as too profound a 
mind to rest content with any such lame and impotent 
conclusion. He went on to show, as he readily could, 
that nations day by day yield to arguments which have 
no compulsion behind them, and that as a result of such 
argument they are constantly changing policies, modify- 
ing conduct and offering redress for injuries. Why is 
this? Because, as Mr. Root pointed out, the public 
opinion of the world is the true international executive. 
No law, not even municipal law, can long be effective 
without a supporting public opinion. It may take its 
place upon the statute book, all constitutional and legis- 
lative requirements having been carefully complied with ; 
yet it may and does remain a dead letter unless public 
opinion cares enough about it, believes enough in it, to 
vitalize it and to make it real. 

In this same direction lies the highest hope of civiliza- 
tion. What the world’s public opinion demands of na- 
tions or of international conferences, it will get. What 


the world’s public opinion is determined to enforce, will 
be enforced. 


The occasional brawler and disturber of 
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the peace in international life will one day be treated as 
is the occasional brawler and disturber of the peace in 
the streets of a great city. The aim of this Conference, 
and of every gathering of like character, must insistently 
and persistently be the education of the public opinion 
of the civilized world. 

The world is being politically organized while we are 
talking about it, and wondering how it is to be done and 
when it is to come to pass. Little by little the steps are 
taken, now in the formulation of a treaty, now in the 
instructions given to representatives at an international 
conference, now in the new state of mind brought about 
by the participation in international gatherings and the 
closer study of international problems, until one day the 
world will be surprised to find how far it has traveled 
by these successive short steps. We need not look for 
any great revolutionary or evolutionary movement that 
will come suddenly. A revolutionary movement would 
not be desirable, and evolutionary movements do not 
come in that way. Slowly here a little, there a little, 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, will the high 
ethical and political ideals of civilized man assert them- 
selves and take on such forms as may be necessary to 
their fullest accomplishment. 

We Americans have a peculiar responsibility toward 
the political organization of the world. Whether we 
recognize it or not, we are universally looked to, if not 
to lead in this undertaking, at least to contribute power- 
fully toward it. Our professions and our principles are 
in accord with the highest hopes of mankind. We owe 
it to ourselves, to our reputation and to our influence, 
that we do not by our conduct belie those principles and 
those professions ; that we do not permit selfish interests 
to stir up among us international strife and ill-feeling ; that 
we do not permit the noisy boisterousness of irresponsi- 
ble youth, however old in years or however high in 
place, to lead us into extravagant expenditure for armies 
and navies; and that, most of all, we shall cultivate at 
home and in our every relation, national and interna- 
tional, that spirit of justice which we urge so valiantly 
upon others. Si vis pacem, para pacem / 


<> 


The Prince of Peace. 

BY REV. CHARLES R. BROWN. 
Baccalaureate Address delivered at the University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal., May 9, 1909. 

In my selection of a theme I have ventured to break 
away from the conventional style of baccalaureate ad- 
dress. I bring you to-day no word of counsel touching 
those moral values which are altogether private and per- 
sonal. J would undertake rather to direct your minds 
to the consideration of a certain problem, vast and 
grave, whose scope is national and international. 

We live in a land governed by public opinion, The 
seat of authority is not at Washington —the seat of 
authority is to be found in those prevailing sentiments 
and convictions which determine the real attitude of the 
people themselves. As college-trained men and women, 
you are called to be leaders in the great work of forming 
that body of public opinion. Where it is wise, honest, 
resolute, it becomes the final source of safety for any 
republic. It is of vital importance, then, that your con- 
tribution to that section of public opinion which bears 
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upon the problem I have in mind should be grounded in 
reason and conscience. 

I shall use two texts, one taken from the greatest 
book in the Old Testament: “His name shall be called 
the Prince of Peace”; the other taken from the last 
book in the New Testament: “And He shall reign for- 
ever and ever.” His name shall be called the Prince of 
Peace and he shall reign forever and ever! Here we 
find a picture of one of the sublime processes of the 
ages! The highest anticipation of the Hebrew looked 
toward the coming of One who should establish a new 
line of succession. He saw a new quality of life winning 
its way to empire. The heir apparent to the throne of 
Israel would be no more a man of war, he would be the 
Prince of Peace. And the highest anticipation of the 
Christian looked toward the complete success of that 
finer method of sovereignty; that Coming One would 
reign forever and ever! 

It is a splendid picture of that righteous and enduring 
conquest which shall be accomplished not by force but 
by principle; not by compulsion through slaughter but 
by moral instruction, persuasion and reasonable agree- 
ment. It is a picture which will furnish you a worthy 


ideal to hang in your sky, and it will help you, as you go 
out, to bear your part in shaping the public opinion of 
your country, to place the crown of your allegiance 
where it belongs. 

His name shall be called the Prince of Peace, and yet 
what terrible mockery has been offered to that name by 


His avowed followers! It is one of the ironies of his- 
tory that the most costly and deadly armaments for the 
killing of men in war are being wrought in cold steel 
to-day not by the nations which owe their allegiance to 
Mahomet, the prophet of the sword, but by those nations 
which profess allegiance to the Prince of Peace. “ Put 
up thy sword,” He said twenty centuries ago! The 
command has never been withdrawn nor revoked. And 
yet look out across the face of what we call Christen- 
dom and see the wicked and costly refusal! 

Christian Germany, where the Protestant Reformation 
was ushered in by the preaching of Martin Luther, has 
increased her national debt in a single generation from 
eighteen millions of dollars to over one thousand mil- 
lions, chiefly by expenditures upon her army and navy. 
Christian England, known to the ends of the earth as a 
centre of missionary impulse, is almost beside herself in 
her mad desire to increase the number of Dreadnaughts. 
She is spending three hundred millions of dollars a year 
on her army and navy as against eighty-two millions all 
told on education, science and art. Christian Russia, 
professing in her Orthodox Greek Church to have the 
only true faith to be found upon the globe, is plan- 
ning a billion dollar navy and is actually spending two 
hunared millions a year upon armaments as against 
twenty-two millions a year upon education. And our 
own Christian country has been making a strange and 
sad departure from that policy which has made us pros- 
perous and happy, honored and useful among the na- 
tions of the earth for more than one hundred years. 
The United States has increased in population within 
the last ten years ten per cent. and it has increased its 
military expenditures during that period by three hun- 
dred per cent, And this is Christendom! These are 
the nations which look up to the One whose name is 
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called “The Prince of Peace” and crown him Lord of 
all! Alas! for the terrible and bitter irony of such a 
course ! 

And all this at a time when the bare problem of bread 
is becoming more and more serious. England, spending 
her three hundred millions of dollars a year on military 
outlay, has little children in the streets of London and 
Glasgow eating refuse out of the swill tubs and garbage 
barrels because they are hungry. The problem of pov- 
erty and unemployment there is so grave that the 
British Parliament sets aside whole days for its consid- 
eration. In Germany a government expert said recently 
that, according to carefully prepared estimates based 
upon detailed investigation, there were two men apply- 
ing for every job which promised a living wage — one- 
half of the skilled and effective labor of the Empire was 
out of employment. In Russia people by the thousand 
die like flies from malnutrition at the very hour when 
her military experts are talking about that billion dollar 
navy. It is nothing less than criminal to thus take the 
children’s bread and fling it to the dogs of war! How 
terrible al] this is for nations which profess to honor and 
follow the One who came not to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them! 

And in our own country, while the situation is less se- 
rious, there are men enough, God knows, out of work 
and unable to find bread to put into the mouths of their 
families. Never a week passes when men do not come 
to me to ask me to use my influence with the employers 
in my congregation to find them work. Our national 
leaders are looking in every direction to discover how 
the revenue may be increased. The revenue to-day is 
sadly inadequate for the things which ought to be done. 
There are millions of acres of arid land to be irrigated 
by national enterprise and offered for settlement to in- 
dustrious families. There are great areas of swamp land 
to be drained which would support a busy, happy popu- 
lation. There are forests to be conserved and renewed 
in a way that would change the whole face of the sit- 
uation for the farmer and the fruit grower in great 
sections of our country. There are inland waterways 
to be improved and developed, bringing producer and 
consumer nearer together by better means of transporta- 
tion, thus reducing the cost of living. There is a mer- 
chant marine sadly needing assistance in order that our 
flag might fly on all seas and in every port, thus making 
possible a useful and profitable trade. All these things 
ought to be done at once if there was only money to do 
them. All these interests of life suffer and lag for lack 
of money in the very period when within ten years we 
are increasing our military expenditures by three hun- 
dred per cent. His name shall be called “ The Prince of 
Peace” and it is under His banner that we profess to 
march ! 

And what is it all for? I know the scareheads which 
sometimes fill the sillier type of a newspaper. I know 
how frightened some people are when some military 
expert, as he calls himself, has the nightmare. Men who 
spend the best years of their lives looking out at the 
world through the bore of a gun get their vision distorted. 
They cannot see straight and they become sorry and 
unreliable leaders, as Europe, staggering under her griev- 
ous burden, knows to her sorrow. It was Sir Edward 
Grey, Foreign Secretary in the present cabinet, who said 
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the other day in the british Parliament, “ The vastness 
of the expenditure on armament is a satire on modern 
civilization, and if continued it must lead Europe into 
bankruptcy.” The security and prosperity of any nation 
depends upon its schools and its churches, its useful 
industries and its happy homes, a thousand times more 
than upon its army and navy. And the conceit of these 
militarists who are trying to throw dust in the eyes of 
the people would be funny if it were not so costly and so 
perilous to our national well-being. 

I believe it is the sacred duty of the Christian church 
and of the university, where men do not live in that 
state of chrenic hysteria which possesses many a news- 
paper office, to arraign this evil of militarism as the most 
cruel and inexcusable burden, as the most gigantic crime 
against the toiling people, as the nearest approach to the 
unpardonable sin before God known to our twentieth 
century. The men who watch the world from that nar- 
‘row station “ behind the gun” are not competent leaders 
of public sentiment. The merchant and the mechanic, 
the wise lawyer and the skilled physician, the farmer and 
the miner, the trained teacher and the godly preacher, 
these men engaged in peaceful, useful industry are vastly 
more competent to see things as they are and to aid in 
shaping a wholesome public sentiment. International 
relationships are being formed to-day as never before in 
the history of the race through community of interest in 
trade and by those associations which come through 
literature, the work of education and religious affiliation. 
And it is for these men and women whose main interest 
lies in those peaceful, productive vocations to insist upon 
being heard. 

But what are some of the reasons urged for this cruel 
and costly outlay? “In time of peace prepare for war!” 
This stupid sentiment is trotted out as if it were a frag- 
ment from the wisdom of the ages. History as well as 
common sense laughs it to scorn. In time of peace pre- 
pare for peace! We did just that with England along 
our northern border, where for four thousand miles only 
an imaginary line divides us from one of the mightiest 
nations onearth. We agreed with her that nota solitary 
fort should mar that border, that not a single warship 
should trouble the friendly waters of the Great Lakes. 
If these two nations can make that treaty of disarmament 
for a frontier of four thousand miles and observe it faith- 
fully for a century, what is there in the nature of the 
case to prevent the extension of that noble line of friendly 
agreement indefinitely ? 

We prepared for peace and we have had peace. The 
whole history of our country has been in the main a his- 
tory of peace. Since 1789, one hundred and twenty 
years ago, only three foreign wars have interrupted our 
progress, and they lasted all told less than five years. 
For the other one hundred and fifteen years our swords 
have been plowshares, our spears have been pruning 
hooks, the fine steel of our young manhood has been 
devoted to those useful activities which do not destroy, 
but feed and save. If we can thus live and grow to be 
one of the mightiest nations on earth by the policy of 
peace, why this sudden spasm of military preparation 
which is now hindering our national development ! 

But we have become a world power men say, and 
some of the nations might attack us! Why should they? 
Never since we became a republic have we been attacked, 
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though for decades and decades our navy was a negligible 
quantity. “ But suppose Germany should land a hundred 
thousand men on our Atlantic coast,” some man shrieked 
out rece.tly. Why should she? Sane people deal with 
probabilities, not with wild and imaginary possibilities. 
If Germany wanted to attack us, why did she not do it 
when all our warships were on the other side of the 
globe? Why did she not do it in those years when we 
had no navy at all worth mentioning? We buy millions 
and millions of dollars’ worth of goods every year “ made 
in Germany”: does Germany wish to fight one of her 
best customers? If some man who keeps a meat market 
has a customer who comes in every day and orders chops 
or a steak for his lunch and a roast of beef or a leg of 
lamb for his dinner, does the butcher want to beat that 
customer over the head with a musket or slay him with 
a cannon ball? You can see the absurdity of it! Is 
folly any the less folly when you raise it to the nth 
power by making it international ? 

So much for Germany! As for England, she ruled 
the sea for all those decades when we had no navy worth 
considering and she never thought of attacking us. Why 
should she want to fight the people of her own race and 
language whose commercial interests are so closely inter- 
woven with her own economic life? France is our tra- 
ditional and hereditary friend. No other nation on that 
side of the globe need be taken into our calculation. 
What a nightmare it is which sets us to building ten 
million dollar warships for fear one of these nations 
might attack us! 

But there is Japan! At the very hour when ten thou- 
sand Japanese boys and girls were singing songs of wel- 
come along the streets to the officers and men of the 
American fleet, when the whole empire of the Mikado 
was showing its cordial goodwill to the representatives 
of our country, an excitable young man, who owes his 
fame entirely to the fact that he did one brave deed at 
Santiago and was thenceforth miscellaneously kissed by 
a lot of impressionable women — this excitable young 
man was rushing about saying, “ War with Japan is in- 
evitable!” And here on our own coast recently a tired, 
sick, disappointed old man, an admiral in the navy, said 
to a bunch of newspaper reporters who wanted something 
yellow to fill up the front page, “Japan could tear this 
coast to ribbons in sixty days!” He said that atthe very 
time when the ink on the agreement and good under- 
standing entered into by President Roosevelt and the 
Mikado was scarcely dry! The thoughtful people of 
the whole nation smiled and then mourned over his fool- 
ish word. Germany, England, France, Japan, — these 
four are the only nations on the globe that we need take 
into such a consideration! How jabsurd to be imposing 
upon'the toiling people the useless burden of expensive 
armament against these neighbors! 

But “ we have colonies now and we must defend them 
— there are the Philippines!” Who wants the Philip- 
pines? Nobody! They have been, as all the world 
knows, an expensive and troublesome burden. We have 
already spent several hundreds of millions of dollars upon 
that undertaking, and the end is not yet. We could well 
afford to pay any nation fifty millions of dollars to take 
them off our hands. But this is not the way national 
business is transacted. We found ourselves with the 
Philippines in our possession, contrary to the wish and 
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judgment of many of us at the time, and now by an ex- 
penditure of these hundreds of millions of dollars upon 
schools and churches, upon better government, public 
improvements and economic development, we have been 
trying to do our duty by that backward people. But 
nobody wants to fight us to get the Philippines. “ They 
can be left out over night,” as Dr. Jefferson said in New 
York, “ without the slightest anxiety on our part.” We 
certainly do not need to increase our military expendi- 
tures three hundred per cent. to prevent some nation 
from robbing us of that precious colony. 

There are enemies, God knows, against which we do 
need to arm ourselves! Not England and Germany, not 
France and Japan — no, the common enemies of hunger 
and cold, pain and disease, ignorance and vice, greed 
and graft, unemployment and inequitable distribution! 
Against these enemies we do need to arm. These alien 
elements are the dangerous enemies of the Republic, and 
they have landed their devastating forces upon our shores. 
Against them we must enlist; against them we must 
build the best armaments statesmanship can devise and 
generous treasuries can provide. And in that great and 
honorable warfare against the real enemies of human 
well-being, the exalted Leader of our race, the One 
whose name written above every name is called the 
Prince of Peace, will come and march at the head of 
the advancing host. 

Not only the costliness but the futility of all this 
burdensome armament smites us in the face when we 
begin to think. Some years ago in Russia a man named 
Jean de Bloch began to write about war. He was not 
a dreamy sentimentalist; he was a banker and the ad- 
ministrator of a great railroad system. He had been 
studying war upon its scientific and economie side. He 
advanced the argument that the introduction of long 
range, rapid fire guns using smokeless powder made 
decisive engagements between large bodies of troops 
impossible, and thus made useless the appeal to arms as 
a mode of settling international disputes. 

A small force of men securely intrenched can now 
hold at bay indefinitely a mighty army. When men 
could safely march up within two or three hundred yards 
of earthworks, fortified positions were sometimes carried 
by the assault of a superior force. All this is now 
changed. The zone of fire extends to-day for more than 
a mile. Across that space the man behind the earth- 
works can shoot with marvelous accuracy fifteen to 
twenty-five bullets per minute. Smokeless powder keeps 
the zone of deadly fire clear, so that he can see just how 
to shoot. The field is not obscured by smoke, as it 
was when Longstreet made his advance at Gettysburg. 
Smokeless powder and now the recently-invented noise- 
less rifle make it impossible to locate the foe either by 
sight or by sound; men simply drop dead as they under- 
take to make their advance across that zone of fire which 
extends for a mile. You can see the effect of it upon the 
morale of an army undertaking to carry any fortified posi- 
tion by assault. Such attempts are now things of the past. 

Jean de Bloch had scarcely published his argument 
when the South African war came on to demonstrate 
the essential soundness of his main conclusions. The 
British Empire was making war upon two little republics 
numbering all told, men, women and children, about 
eighty thousand people. Less than half as many people 
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as live in Oakland! Imagine that half of Oakland which 
lives west of Broadway waging war with England! Yet 
with all the resources of her army and navy, with the 
treasury drawn upon at the rate of a million dollars a 
day, with Lord Roberts in the field and the splendid 
courage of her best troops, the Boers held out against 
Great Britain for nearly three years. 

It was a terrible experience for England. It burdened 
her with an increase of debt under which she staggers in 
her present industrial depression. It hastened the death 
of the good Queen Victoria. It brings an apologetic 
note into the voice of almost every Englishman you meet 
to-day when he refers to it, and yet it was the British 
Empire against eighty thousand people. Imagine what 
it would have been in costliness and in futility had she 
been trying to overcome an equal. Picture the folly of 
England trying to overcome Germany or of France try- 
ing to conquer the United States. Jean de Bloch was 
right and many of Europe’s wisest statesmen are saying 
so right out loud. They are using the sensible argument 
of this business man to try to stem this tide of militarism 
which somehow is sweeping across the face of Christendom. 

And artillery has become all but useless against modern 
fortifications. Plevna told us that thirty years ago. The 
Russian General Todleben said of that campaign, “ We 
would bombard Plevna for a whole day and kill perhaps 
a single Turk.” And the South African war repeated 
the same sentiment with a loud “amen.” The corre- 
spondents on the English side reported, “ We bombarded 
Cronje for a solid week, and after the struggle was over 
we found he had lost in all that time less than a hundred 
men.” The costly operations of modern warfare, when 
a fleet can fire away fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
ammunition in a few minutes and when armies in the 
field run up bills correspondingly great, impose burdens 
which might be borne for a brief period. But as we have 
already seen, the inability of any large army to win a 
speedy and decisive victory over another would cause the 
campaigns to drag along until the economic resources of 
both parties to the struggle would be taxed beyond limit, 
and thus the futility of the appeal to arms would be again 
demonstrated. All this has become so apparent that 
some of the wisest statesmen in Europe are saying that 
war between great nations of approximately equal strength 
has become on the face of it such an absurdity as to make 
such an event in the highest degree improbable. 

In the city of Lucerne, on the shores of that lovely 
lake, with the Rigi and Pilatus rising up in front, Jean 
de Bloch caused to be erected a “Museum of Peace 
and War.” He knew that abstract arguments are some- 
times weak where visible, tangible facts are strong in 
their power of appeal. He provided for exhibits there 
of the various forms of armament, from the flint arrow 
heads and the primitive tomahawks down to Mauser 
rifles and Krupp cannon. He has shown how complete 
defenses may be made where barbed wire obstacles are 
stretched across that deadly zone which extends for more 
than a mile in front of the fortified spot — obstacles 
which men can neither cut nor pass under fire. He has 
shown the penetrative power of modern bullets. Napo- 
leon used to say bluntly, “A boy will serve to stop a 
bullet as wellasaman.” But neither boy nor man stops 
the bullet from one of these modern rifles — it goes right 
on in its bloody career. Experts had calculated that a 
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rifle bullet from a Mauser gun would pierce fifteen thick- 
nesses of cowhide, a hard wood plank three inches thick, 
and then go through a dozen more inch pine boards 
placed at intervals. I saw there in that Museum the 
results of the test — the bullet pierced the cowhide, the 
three-inch plank, and went through sixteen inch boards, 
lodging in the seventeenth. Army men say that a bullet 
with force enough to pierce an inch board will kill a man. 
With such penetrative force you can see the deadly effect 
of these long-range, rapid-fire guns using smokeless pow- 
der. It helps to take away some of the glamour and 
romance from the terrible business of war to have it thus 
scientifically exhibited. 

In that same Museum at Lucerne, where the exhibits 
of deadly weapons are educating thousands of tourists 
from all the nations of earth as they come and go year 
by year, other exhibits show the increase of international 
arbitration as a means of determining differences. Within 
the last ten years eighty of these arbitration treaties have 
been signed, our own country being a party to more than 
a fourth of them all. This cruel and costly international 
dueling does not really settle anything. A few men 
have to sit down finally around a table somewhere and 
determine what shall stand. And as statesmen get their 
eyes open they will more and more insist that this shall 
be done before the costly and futile experiments in kill- 
ing men take place rather than afterward. 

The great arbitrations of history should be made at 
least as conspicuous in our schools, in the press and in 
literature as the great battles. Beside that volume 
bound in red, “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” 
there ought to stand another more significant volume 
bound in white and gold, “ Fifty Decisive Arbitrations 
of the World.” It is for the church and the university to 
join hands in helping the people of our country to realize 
that when the final estimates are made up, it will not 
be “Blessed are the warmakers,” but “Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of Gad.” 
How mighty would be the influence of the thirty millions 
of professing Christians in our land in shaping public 
opinion, in determining our national policy, could their 
hearts be really fired with the magnificent principles 
and the passion for human well-being which possessed 
the heart of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

In the growth of international agreements, in the 
gradual advance of what might be called international 
litigation before courts of arbitration replacing the bar- 
barous methods of slaughter and conquest, in the steady 
increase of that good understanding and mutual good- 
will which is promoted by travel and the interchange of 
products, by fellowship in the work of science and edu- 
cation and through the joys of sharing responsibility in 
the cause of philanthropy and religion —in these vast 
movements of thought and feeling lies the hope of that 
better day when peace shall hold an undisputed sway. 
And it is the duty of right-minded, honest-hearted people 
everywhere to use their utmost endeavors to maintain 
and increase that body of good feeling out of which shall 
issue a finer type of international life. 

The outlook for arbitration as a means of settlement 
is indeed hopeful. The convention creating a Joint 
High Commission to finally determine our Canadian 
boundary ; ; the self-restraint shown by the nations at 
large in not using force against the late Castro govern- 
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ment in Venezuela; the three great conventions among 
European powers neutralizing Norway and agreeing to 
respect each other’s territory on the Baltic; the exchange 
of notes between Japan and the United States relating 
to the Far East; the fact that the Central American 
States have kept their agreement of 1907 to refer all 
differences to a court of their own creation; the fact 
that the Balkan crisis has so far occasioned no European 
war, as would have been the result of such a tangle 
twenty years ago, — all these signs of the times are full 
of hope, and they indicate the coming of a better, 
brighter day. 

We must confess, alas, that the Christian churches 
have been sadly inefficient in their performance of an 
essential duty. The feeling between England and Ger- 
many, for example, at the present time is almost insanely 
acute. Germany has been jealous of the growing friend- 
ship between England and France, which is happily 
replacing the ugly antagonism which harks back to the 
time of Wellington and Napoleon. England is jealous 
of Germany’s growing supremacy in the world of manu- 
facture. Technical schools, improved machinery and the 
rapid increase of skilled labor has enabled the German to 
carry his wares into all the markets of the world and 
undersell the Briton. All this with certain other causes 
which make for ill-feeling has aroused a measure of hos- 
tility on both sides of the North Sea. 

I spent nearly four months in England last summer. 
I attended church twice or three times each Sunday, and 
never once in all that time from a Christian pulpit did I 
hear a minister of Christ speak in deprecation of that 
feeling of hostility or seek to allay that sentiment of in- 
ternational jealousy. Aside from the International Peace 
Congress, which met in England last July, the only public 
effort of that kind I witnessed or heard of was made at 
a Socialist meeting in St. James Hall, London. The In- 
ternational Socialist Party brought over from Berlin two 
well-known men, Kautsky, the editor of a Socialist organ 
there, and Ledebour, the leader of the Socialist party in 
the Reichstag, to address this meeting side by side with 
Hyndman, a long time leader of the English Socialists, 
and Keir Hardie, labor member of the British Parliament. 
These men, German and Briton, stood together and 
uttered their ringing words that night in the interests of 
brotherhood and disarmament. Has it come to this, that 
titled bishop and archbishop of the Church of Christ, 
that learned scholars and teachers in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, shall hold their peace in the presence of threat- 
ened war, while out of the workshops of the poor and the 
weary ranks of organized labor shall come the prophets 
of better things, calling upon Christendom in the name 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth to put up its sword! 

Our own nation has been guilty of its full share of 
this gigantic folly. Our Congress faces a deficit this 
year of something like one hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, mainly because of the enormous outlays 
upon the navy, where we have been building ten million 
dollar warships. If the present rate of expenditure is 
maintained for the next ten years, with no increase what- 
ever, it means that we shall spend upon our navy the 
vast sum of one billion three hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. And because the government, with these 
huge outlays upon armaments, cannot live upon its in- 
come, Congress is now insisting upon increased taxation 
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through these ingeniously devised tariffs, which fall most 
heavily upon the great consuming public. 

Has not the time come for the plain people to call a 
halt! Has not the time come for the indignant toilers in 
peaceful occupations to hurl those mischief-makers who 
are responsible for this craze of militarism out of their 
positions of influence! Has not the solemn, ugly farce of 
seeing Christian nations build ten million dollar bulldogs 
in the remote possibility of being called upon to match 
them against the costly bulldogs of their neighbors, 
unless perchance these expensive creations should before 
that have been relegated to the scrap heap by some new 
device —has not that solemn, ugly farce about played 
itself out! The welfare of the people is the supreme law 
of the land. It is the supreme law of all lands, and any- 
one who has visited Europe, where every third peasant 
carries a useless and burdensome soldier on his back as 
he goes forth to his toil, knows that this modern evil of 
militarism is a mighty menace to the welfare of any people. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in 
our own Congress last winter called the attention of the 
House of Representatives to the fact that in pensions 
and preparations for possible war the United States is 
spending more money to-day than any other nation in 
the world. He called attention to the fact that the 
appropriations for military and naval affairs for the 
coming year would exceed by twenty-nine millions of 
dollars all the money which the United States govern- 
ment has spent from the beginning of the Republic up 
to the present bour upon public buildings. He spoke 
also of the fact that this nation, which we like to think 
of as a non-military nation, is spending at the present 
time sixty-five per cent., almost two-thirds, of the total 
national revenue on pensions and preparations for war. 
What an abnormal condition for a republic whose 
splendid history has been almost entirely one of peace! 

Would that our own country might take higher ground 
in this whole matter! Would that there might go out 
from us a splendid endorsement of the principle of arbi- 
tration, a strong insistence upon the method of inter- 
national litigation before such tribunals as have been 
outlined at the Hague Conferences and a stinging re- 
buke to this policy of increasing these deadly and bur- 
densome armaments! Would that our land might be 
a leader and a Messiah among the nations in achieving 
that magnificent fulfilment when the promised Messiab, 
the Prince of Peace, shall reign forever and ever. 

Risk is involved, men say, in refusing these costly 
armaments which are sapping the lifeblood of the leading 
nations of Europe. Risk is involved undoubtedly; but 
if we really want peace, why not take that risk in show- 
ing the nations that such is our desire? It would be a 
magnificent form of moral venture. Risk is involved —- 
so be it! A far greater risk to the general welfare and 
to. the perpetuity of our institutions is involved in the 
opposite course. Why should not we, as a land of high 
principles and shining ideals, a land of schools and of 
churches, make the moral venture of staking our future 
upon a splendid obedience to the appeal of the great 
Messiah! Beat your swords into plowshares! Beat your 
spears into pruning hooks! In peaceful, joyous industry 
let not the nations learn war any more, but place their 
reliance increasingly upon properly constituted courts of 
arbitration for the settlement of international disputes, 
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and the great blessing of Almighty God, which maketh 
rich and bringeth no sorrow therewith, shall be yours! 


Annual Meeting of the Peace Society, 
London. 


The annual public meeting of the British Peace Society 
(London, 47 New Broad Street, E. C.) seems to have 
been this year an uncommonly interesting occasion. It 
was held in the Mansion House, on May 18. The Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir-G. W. Truscott, presided. With 
him on the platform were the Bishop of Hereford, Lord 
Weardale, president of the British Interparliamentary 
Group, Lord Courtney of Penwith, president of the Lon- 
don Peace Congress last summer, the Portuguese Minister 
and others. 

Letters of regret, expressing full sympathy with the 
purpose of the meeting, were read from the Prime Min- 
ister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Bishop of London, Lord Avebury, Dr. Clifford 
and Winston Churchill. / 

After the Lord Mayor had welcomed the Society, the 
Bishop of Hereford was introduced and moved a reso- 
lution which stated that, in view of the increasing sense 
of security and mutual suspicion fostered by the constant 
additions to national armaments in time of peace and of 
the resulting financial burden which was rapidly becom- 
ing intolerable, the meeting declared its belief that to 
put an end to such continual increase of armaments had 
become the supreme duty of every civilized state, and 
therefore requested the government to enter into negotia- 
tions with the rulers of other states with a view to mutual 
limitation and eventual reduction of armaments. The 
Bishop said that it was a significant thing that that reso- 
lution should go out from the Mansion House. It gave 
their cause a stamp which nothing else could give. The 
resolution expressed what was really deep down in the 
heart of the great mass of the English people. He had 
come to the conclusion that, however desirous of peace 
governments and monarchs might be, it was in the heart 
of the people that the deepest desire for peace was to be 
found, and that was because the people were the first to 
suffer from all the evils of war. He had the profound 
conviction that if there could be a referendum in this 
country on that question to the great mass of the people 
there would be an almost unanimous vote in support of 
the principles contained in the resolution. And while 
he believed in the profound desire of peace underlying 
all our life, he had the same belief with regard to the 
people of Germany. [Hear, hear.] They must go on 
preaching the gospel of peace with patience and with 
hope. He felt that their greatest enemy was the greedy 
commercial militarism. In the church they were always 
talking of brotherhood, and then all the days of the 
week they were talking about rivalry. Which was to pre- 
vail? Let them hope it would be the spirit of brother- 
hood, and that the other spirit would be driven into the 
background. [Applause.] There were two things they 
must do— persistently endeavor to educate our own 
public opinion, and press upon the government the new 
policy which was embodied in the resolution. 

Lord Weardale, who seconded the resolution, said that 
there seemed to be in this country a peculiar tendency 
for the public mind to be seized by certain spasms of 
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panic which swept through the country fanned by an un- 
scrupulous press. It seemed to be a sort of influenza. 
Scientists were busily engaged trying to find the bacillus 
of influenza; he wished they would try to find the bacillus 
of the warlike feeling. Since the first Hague Conference 
there had been a hundred treaties for arbitration signed 
between various countries, but unfortunately they were 
not universal and compulsory. He hoped the next step 
would be to make arbitration compulsory and that nations 
would not be allowed to go to war until they had sub- 
mitted their case to an independent tribunal. [ Applause.] 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Lord Coutrney then moved a resolution in favor of 
the principle of arbitration. He insisted upon the neces- 
sity of pushing our government and all governments 
towards making treaties of arbitration. Those treaties 
should cover all subjects, should be without reserve, and 
should be as comprehensive as suggested by Lord Wear- 
dale. That which would give the best promise of peace 
was the inculcation of the substitution of the idea of jus- 
tice for force, of righteousness for mere physical power, 
an appeal to the equities of people instead of an appeal to 
their strength and their destructive forces. As to the 
statement that the way to secure peace was to be ready 
for war, it called to his mind an older statement: “ We 
desire peace; I labor for peace; but when I speak to 
them thereof they make them ready for battle.” It 
would seem that in the opinion of that ancient seer, to 
make oneself ready for battle was not the best answer 
to an appeal for peace. Anything which could not be 


justified as a sheer necessity in the growth of our arma- 


ments must be denounced as a provocation to war. We 
increased our armaments because our neighbors across 
the North Sea were increasing theirs, and they were in- 
creasing theirs because they were afraid of our strength 
and power and of our intention to interfere, as they 
thought, with the growth of their commerce and the 
development of their industry. It might seem incred- 
ible that any people should entertain such sentiments. 
Nevertheless, it was true that those sentiments existed, 
and that anxiety as to the use we might make of our 
power was prevalent in Berlin, dominated the Reichstag, 
and supported the Kaiser and his Chancellor in demands 
for the armaments to which they were committed. How 
was it that our forces could be supposed to be a threat 
to Germany? One of the great reasons was, the con- 
tinued maintenance by this country of the doctrine that 
it was right and proper in time of war for our naval 
forces to destroy the peaceful commerce of our enemy. 
We were alone in persisting in the maintenance of that 
doctrine. Our naval experts held that it would be useful 
tous. If we could not afford to run any risk or give up 
any advantage, how could we expect other nations to 
meet us halfway or anyway? As to the press, that was 
largely what the people made it, and they must not think 
so much of reforming the press as of reforming the heart 
of the people. He could not pretend to cherish any 
unbounded hope for the future, but he still hoped that 
nation might be linked with nation and that the brother- 
hood of Englishmen might spread to one of Europeans, 
to one of white men, and to one which would take in 
Chinese and Hindoos. [Cheers. ] 

Mr. A. Henderson seconded the resolution on behalf 
of organized labor, and also condemned the doctrine of 
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the right to destroy private property at sea in time of 
war. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


ee 


Peace Society of the City of New York. 
Notes of Work for the Month of June. 
BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

It has been the policy of the Directors of the New 
York Peace Society from the date of its organization to 
furnish Tue ApvocaTe oF Peace to all its members at 
the expense of the Society. The subscription of new 
members will begin with this number, and that of old 
members is renewed for one year. The paper is sent not 
only because Tuk ApvocaTe or PrAcr is the approved 
organ of the peace movement in America, but from the 
conviction that it is the ablest publication in this field on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

The Executive Committee of the Society at its last 
meeting authorized the addition of another large room to 
the office. The quarters now comprise a suite 22 feet by 
45 feet, which are very well arranged for the purposes 
of the Society. Two private offices have been petitioned 
off, one for the American Scandinavian Society and the 
other for the American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople. In the carrying out of the policy of affiliating 
societies and institutions of similar purpose with the 
Society, it bas been hoped that a considerable number 
of such might eventually occupy adjacent offices with 
adequate directors’ and assembly rooms in common. By 
the arrangement already made, this plan bas begun in a 
small way to be carried into effect. 

The opening of a permanent office by the American 
Scandinavian Society, with Mr. Carl Lorentzen as secre- 
tary, has been made possible by the generosity of Mr. 
Niels Paulson of Brooklyn, a leading Scandinavian citi- 
zen, who has been much interested in the Society since 
its inception. Mr. Lorentzen has been for several years 
at the head of the engineering department of New York 
University, but has been willing to resign and take up 
this work on account of his belief in its future prospects 
for usefulness. One of the first important acts of this 
Society has been the arrangement for a course of lectures 
in the three Scandinavian Universities of Upsala, Chris- 
tiania and Copenhagen by a distinguished American 
scholar and professor, Samuel T. Dutton, whom the 
Peace Society has the honor to call ite secretary. Pro- 
fessor Dutton’s lectures will be on the ideals and methods 
of American education. 

Senator Elihu Root’s address on “ The Causes of War” 
has been lately published by the Society, and copies may 
be obtained by calling on or addressing the office, 507 
Fifth Avenue. The speech was delivered at the dinner 
which the Peace Society tendered Mr. Root last winter, 
and has been circulated as one of the regular documents 
of the American branch of the Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation of which Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
is president. 

At the request of the president of the Society, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, we have sent out about three thousand 
reprints of an editorial which appeared in The Indepen- 
dent of April 29 and an article by Mr. Henry G. Granger. 
The following is from the editorial : 

“ We are specially interested in the suggestion made 
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by Mr. Henry G. Granger in our issue of last week that 
a great task, which no living man could attempt so hope- 
fully, be undertaken by Mr. Roosevelt. It is one that 
need interfere with no other energy or engagement of 
his, but which might yet be the grandest monument of 
his energetic history. 

“To Mr. Roosevelt while President of the United 
States was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for his labors 
as intermediary in the negotiations between Russia and 
Japan. That successful achievement would pale before 
such an achievement as Mr. Granger believes would be 
possible. He would have the United States ask Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Japan to join with it in com- 
pelling and ensuring the peace of the world through the 
Hague Conference. As the chief commissioner, assigned 
to the task of securing such an agreement of the five 
nations,— the five strongest nations in the world,— he 
would have Mr. Roosevelt named. His best energy and 
his immense prestige would find in this effort the noblest 
object to be achieved for civilization.” 

Mr. Granger’s proposition is as follows: * 

“The dream of an international congress, which now 
has its beginnings in the Hague Conventions, can be 
made real, present and effective. America, England, 
France, Germany and Japan agreed to it, and the others 
must. ‘Thisworld reforming consolidation can be effected. 
America and any two ensure the other two and thus the 
rest follow. Roosevelt has not only the time, the money 
and the inclination to do what he believes right, but in 
this case he has the energy, the prestige and the ability. 

“If Roosevelt will tackle the proposition he can ac- 
complish a greater feat than any other man ever had the 
opportunity to undertake, and the like of which, if he 
does it, no other man can ever have again. 

“With the knowledge that Theodore Roosevelt is 
willing to dedicate himself to this, the greatest work of 
the ages, it would not appear difficult for President Taft 
to bring about, with the governments of the other lead- 
ing powers mentioned, a conference of delegates. This 
conference would draw up a basis of international con- 
stitutional government to cover the questions of boun- 
daries, arbitration, sanitation and police. The central 
government would control the navies of the world, ex- 
cept such vessels as are needed for customs coast guards 
in each country, and have entire direction of the forces 
of the nations, both naval and military, for world police 
service. Eternal peace would thus be assured, and in 
the midst of uninterrupted and uninterruptable prosperity, 
the development of commerce, shipping and all the vast 
natural resources that invite brains and energy to become 
great factors in civilization, the gruesome era of wars 
would become but a memory.” 


New Books. 


Tue War Air. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pape. 395 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This book, published some months ago, has come to 
be too well known to need commendation. It is an 
effort to forecast what war in the air is likely to be if 

*The publication of Mr. Granger’s proposition in the Notes of the 
work of the Peace Society of the City of New York must not be taken as 


indicating the approval by THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE of all the features 
of the proposition. — Ed. 
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By H. G. Wells. New 
Illustrations by Eric 
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airships ever reach a state of development which will 
make it possible to use them as means of offense and 
defense. To serve as the thread of the story narrative, 
if we may call him a “thread,” the author has invented 
a curious sort of character named Bert Smallways, “a 
vulgar little creature,” full of prying curiosity. Bert 
gets into difficulties trying to start a business. A balloon 
with which he is meddling runs away, or rather flies 
away, with him, and he goes through all sorts of perils 
and escapes, in Germany among the Drachenflieger, as 
the German airships are called, and afterwards in the 
war between the United States and Germany and finally 
in the war of the world. 

The first part of the story is rather commonplace and 
wearisome, but the latter part is strong and impressive, 
the events being worked out with a powerful imagination 
and a vigorous hand. The upshot of it is “the world 
at war,” in which the hordes of the Far East swoop 
down upon the West with innumerable airships, and there 
is a great collapse of civilization. “ European civilization 
was blown up.” 

Mr. Wells has clearly drawn his materials from exist- 
ing conditions of international society, in which a mad 
race for superiority in armaments, on land, on the sea, 
and now in the air, is the most patent if not the most 
controlling feature. No one can help asking, under these 
conditions, what is to become of the world. We can- 
not believe the outcome is to be anything so tragic and 
hopelessly disastrous as Mr. Wells in this story seems to 
prophesy, but the base and insane elements of our inter- 
national society must be gotten rid of, if we are not to 
awaken some morning and find ruin on a vast scale 
staring us in the face. 

“The War in the Air” is an excellent book to compel 
men to think clearly and soberly on the crisis through 
which the nations are passing. 


Beneatu Bow Betis. Addresses on International 
Peace delivered at Bow Church, Cheapside, London, 
KE. C. By W. Evans Darby, B.D., LL. D., Secretary 
of the Peace Society. London: Headley Brothers. 
126 pages. 

These addresses are substantially the same as were 
given by Dr. Darby during the week of the London 
Peace Congress in 1908. Departing from the usual 
point of view of treating the peace movement,— that of 
international law and diplomacy, of the proceedings of 
the Hague Conferences and of the propaganda of peace 
societies,— he gees down into the religious ethical foun- 
dations which underlie the movement and which are of 
even greater significance in preparing the way for peace 
than the external forces which are to-day so much in 
evidence. Dr. Darby’s work is an explanation and ap- 
plication of the principles of Christianity to peace. It is 
based on the historic Christ, whose incarnation, cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, whose teachings of meekness 
and equality, of fraternity and service, whose personality, 
in a word, has through the Christian centuries been 
quietly, but continuously and surely, working for the ob- 
jects of the great cause. The author strengthens the 
forcible presentation of his thought which comes from 
his naturally vigorous expression by a free use of quota- 
tions from the leading preachers and religious writers of 
the day. An excellent portrait of him faces the title 
page of his attractive little book. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 

dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 


EVERYLAND 


The new magazine for boys and girls, offers a prize of twenty-five 
($25) dollars for the best story in the interests of the object of the 
Peace Association. The story must be for boys and girls between 
the ages of ten and fourteen years. It must be in the hands of the 
publisher not later than October J. It must contain from 4,000 to 
5,000 words, and must be a story and not a sermon. 

Acceptable stories that do not win the prize will be purchased at 
regular rates. Send manuscript clearly written or typewritten, with 


stamps for return, to 
EVERYLAND 
Care of M. H. LEAVIS, WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 


WORLD-PETITION TO THE THIRD 
HAGUE CONFERENCE 


Petition-blanks and “Letter to the Signers” sent 
free on receipt of request addressed to 


Miss A. B. ECKSTEIN 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
SEVERANCE BuILDING, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
405 Cooper Building, Denver 


2A Park Street, Boston 

1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington 

414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 

618 Peyton Building, Spokane 202 Swetiand Building, Portland 

2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, 
MELROSE, MASS. 
In Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 


Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References, 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 
Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 
Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
Satisfaction. Any topic, any name, y 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 
ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


we 
Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
BRANCHES. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
414 Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
THe Uran PEACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
Tue CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary, 
Tue CLEVELAND PEACE Sociery, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THE BUFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. N. Larned, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
AUXILIARIES. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
NEWYORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 2835 Third Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
THE Texas STate PEACE Society, Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, III. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
George W. Nasmyth, President, 
110 Highland Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Heber E. Griffith, Secretary-Treasurer, 
140 College Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Louis P. Lochner, Recording Secretary, 
915 University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ex-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, cénsisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
memkers of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 

—_ oo 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon, 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred, 

Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 

Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cents each; $3 per hundred. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts, per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. —Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4: 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. ' 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen, 

Some Fallacies of Militarism.— By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.00 


35 cts. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Pc Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tan TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONS, 
and Tar Dur. BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 

- the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
THE NEWER IDEALS OF 


PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 <A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


July, 1909. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.50 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
__ Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 

The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hundred. 

The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
delivered in the French Senate, Decem- 
ber, 1907. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 
from Arbitration? —By Hon. J. H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West.—By J.H.DeForest, 
D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Moral Damage of War to the 
School Child.— By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 

Arbitration, but Not Armaments.— By 
Prof. William I. Hull. Price, $1.25 
per huateee. 
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